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Comparifon between the French NaTIONAL ASSEMBLY and th, 
Britifh House of Commons: From * Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, &c. by the Right Hon. Evmunp Burke? With 
a beautiful Copper Plate, reprefenting the ENTRY of the Proceffion 
into the Fizeup or Mars, at the Celebration of the Grand 
Confederation of the French, ‘fuly 14, 1790. 


N our Magazine for July, page 47, 

we gave an account of the grand 
confederation of the eighty-three mu- 
nicipalities of France, on the 14th of 
July, the anniverfary of the great re- 
volution in that country. The plate 
annexed will afford fome idea of the 
grandeur and magnificence of that 
memorable fpectacle. In the fore- 
ground is feen the proceffion of the 
members of the National Affembly, 
the deputies of the eighty-three mu- 
nicipalities, &c. over the bridge of 
boats into the Field of Mars; in the 
centre of which appears the grand 
altar erected for the religious cere- 
monies on this auguft occafion. The 
fpace, adjacent to this altar, was oc- 
cupied by the national guards, &c. 
to the amount of many thoufands ; 
and round this fpace was an amphi- 
theatre of turf, in which were tiers 
of benches, thirty deep, which con- 
tained 309,000 fpeétators. The dif- 
tinguifhed building in the back- 
ground, to the left, is the Military 
School, through which their majefties 
entered ; and, to the right, appears 
part of the city of Paris. 

The deftru&tion of defpotifm, and 
the reftoration of liberty to a/great 
and enlightened people, are events 
highly interefting to all. Some cir- 
cumftances, however, that accom- 
panied this great revolution, with the 
fubfequent proceedings of the National 
Affembly, have periuaded an illuftri- 
ous fenator and writer of our own 
country, that this unparalleled event 
is far from being fo propitious to the 
happinefs of France, as was, at firit, 
fo ardently imagined. Mr. Burke, 
to whom we allude, has given his 
reafons for his opinion in a Letter 
addreffed to a gentleman at Paris. 

Numez. 603, Vou. 87. 


It is impoflible, in the limits to which 
we are confined, to follow him through 
a rich variety of difcuffion, and, which 
is fometimes the cafe, not a few ‘ mazes 
of metaphorical confufion.? At pre- 
fent, therefore, we fhall only fele& a 
few pages, in which, from a confidera- 
tion of the different profeffions, ha- 
bits, and views of the members that 
compofe the famous National Affem- 
bly, he deduces their utter incompe- 
tency to effect the - objects of le- 
gillation, or, to ule their own words, 
—the regeneration of their conftitu- 
tion. 


After defcanting, with great ener- 
gy, on the many dreadful circume 
ftances attending the revolution—the 
affaflinations, burnings, robberies, &c. 
throughout the harrafled iand, Mr. 
Burke.thus proceeds : 

This unforced choice, this fond 
election of evil, would appear per- 
fe&tly unaccountable, if we did not 
confider the compoiition of the Na- 
tional Aflembly ; I do not mean its 
formal conflitution, which, as it now 
ftands, is exceptionable enough, but 
the materials of which in a great mea- 
fure it is compofed, which is of ten 
thoufand times greater confequence 
than all the formaiitics in the world. 
If we were to know nothing of this 
aflembly but by its title and function, 
no colours could paint to the imagi- 
nation any thiag more venerable. Ia 
that light the mind of an enquirer, 
fubdued by fach an awful image as 
that of the virtue and wifdom of a 
whole people colleéted into a focus, 
would paufe and hefitate in condemn- 
ing things even of the very worit af- 
pect. Inftead of blameable, they 
would appear only myftcrious, Bat 
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no name, no power, no function, no 
artificial inftitation whatfoever, can 
make the men of whom any fyftem of 
authority is compofed, any other than 
God, and nature, and education, and 
their habits of life have made them. 
Capacities beyond thefe the people 
have not to give. Virtue and wiidom 
may be the objeéts of their choice ; 
but their choice confers neither the 
one nor the other on thofe upon whom 
they ley their ordaining hands. They 
have not the engagement of nature, 
they have not the promife of reveia- 
tion for any fuch powers. 

After I had read over the lift of the 
perfons and deicriptions elected into 
the Third Eftate, nothing which they 
afterward did could appear aitonifh- 
ing. Among them, indeed, I faw 
fome of known rank ; fome of fhining 
talents ; bat of any practical experi- 
ence in the ftate, not one man was to 
be found. The beit were only men 
of theory. But whatever the diftin- 
guifhed few may have been, it is the 
tubttance and mafs of the body which 
conititutes its character, and mutt 
finally determine its. direétion. In 
all bodies, thofe who will lead, mutt 
alfo, in a confiderable degree, follow. 
‘They mutt conform their propofitions 
to the taile, talent, and difpofition of 
thofe whom they wifh to conduct: 
therefore, if an aflembly is vicioufly 
or feebly compofed in a very great 
part of it, nothing but fuch a fupreme 
degree of virtue as very rarely ap- 
pears in the world, and for that rea- 
fon cannot enter into calculation, will 
prevent the men of talents diflemi- 
nated through it from becoming oaly 
the expert inflruments of abfurd pro- 
jects | If what is the more likely event, 
intlead of that unufual degree of vir- 
tue, they fhould be actuated by finifter 
ambition and a luft of meretricious 
glory, then the feeble part of the af- 
fembly, to whom at firft they conform, 
becomes in its turn the dupe and in- 
ftrument of their defigns. In this 
political traffick the leaders will be 
obliged to bow to the ignorance of 
their followers, and the followers to 
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become fubfervient to the worft de- 
figns of their leaders. 

To fecure any degree of fobriety ia 
the propofitions made by the leaders 
in any public aflembly, they ought 
to refpect, in fome degree perhaps to 
fear, thofe whom they condué, To 
be led any ctherwife than blindly, the 
followers muft be qualified, if not for 
afters, at leat for judges; they muft 
alfo be judges of natural weight and 
authority. Nothing can fecure a, 
fteady and moderate conduct in fuch 
aflemblies, but that the body of them 
fhould be refpectably compofed, in 
point of condition in life, of perma- 
nent property, of education, and of 
fuch habits as enlarge aad liberalize 
the underftanding. 

In the calling of the flates general 
of France, the firft thing which {truck 
me, was a great departure from the 
antient courfe. I found the repre- 
fentation for the Third Eitate com- 
pofed of fix hundred perfons. They 
were equal in number to the repre- 
fentatives of both the other orders. 
If the orders were to at feparately, 
the number would not, beyond the 
confideration of the expence, be of 
much moment. But when it became 
apparent that the three orders were to 
be melted down into one, the policy 
and neceflary effect of this numerous 
repreientation became obvious. <A 
very fmall defertion from either of 
the other two orders muft throw the 
power of both into the hands of the 
third. In faét, the whole power of 
the {late was foon refolved into that 
body. Its due compofition became 
thereiore of infinitely the greater im- 
portance. 

Judge, fir, of my furprife, when I 
found that a very great proportion of 
the aflembly (a majority, 1 believe, 
of the members who attended) was 
compofed of practitioners in the law. 
It was compofed not of diflinguifhed 
magiftrates, who had given pledges 
to their country of their fcience, pru- 
dence, and integrity ; nct of lead- 
ing advocates, the glory of the bar ; 
not of renowned profeflors in univer- 
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fities ;—but for the far greater part, 
as it muit im fuch a number, of the 
inferior, unlearned, mechanical, mere- 
ly inftrumental members of the pro- 
feffion. There were diftinguithed ex- 
ceptions ; but the general compolition 
was of obfcure proviacial advocates, 
of ftewards of petty local jurifdictions, 
country attornies, notaries, and the 
whole train of the minilters of mu- 
nicipal litigation, the fomentors and 
condutors of the petty war of village 
vexation. From the moment I read 
the lift I faw diftinétly, and very 
nearly as it has happened, all that 
was to follow. 

The degree of eflimation in which 
any profefion is held becomes the 
ftandard of the eftimation in which 
the profeffors hold themielves. What- 
ever the perfonal merits of many in- 
dividual lawyers might have been, 
and in many it was undoubtedly very 
confiderable, in that military king- 
dom, no part of the profeflion had 
been much regarded, except the 
higheft of all, who often united to 
their profeflional offices great family 
fplendour, and were invelted with 
great power and authority. Thefe 
certainly were highly refpefted, and 
even with no {mall degree of awe. 
The next rank was not much elteem- 
ed; the mechanical part was in a 
very low degree of repute. 

Whenever the fupreme authority is 
invefted in a body fo compoted, it 
mif evidently produce the confe- 
quences of fupreme authority placed 
in the hands of men not taught ha- 
bitually to refpeét themfelves; who 
had no previous fortune in character 
at ftake; who could not be expected 
to bear with moderation, or te con- 
duct with difcretion, a power which 
they themfelves, more than any others, 
mutt be furprifed to find in their 
hands. Who could flatter himielf 
that thefe men, fuddenly, and, as it 
were, by enchantment, {natched from 
the humbleft rank of fubordination, 
would not be intoxicated with their 
unprepared greatnefs? Who could 
conceive, that men who are habitually 
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meddling, daring, fubtle, aétive, of 
litigious difpofiions and unquiet 
minds, would eafily fall back into 
their ola condition of obfcure con- 
tention, and laborious, low, unpro- 
fitable chicane? Who could doubt 
but that, at any expence to the ftate, 
of which they underitood nothing, 
they muit purfue their private interefts, 
which they underitood but too well ? 
It was not an event depending on 
chance or contingency. It was in- 
evitable ; it was neceflary; it was 
planted in the nature of things. They 
mutt joiw (if their capacity did not 
periuut them to dad) in any project 
which could procure to them a /itigi- 
ous confiitution; Which could lay open 
to them thofe innumerable lucrative 
jobs which follow in the train of all 
great convulfions and revolutions in 
the iiate, and particularly in all great 
and violent permutations of property. 
Was it to be expected that they would 
attend to the ftability of property, 
whofe exiltence had always depended 
upon whatever rendered property 
queftionable, ambiguous, and infe- 
cure? Their objects would be en- 
larged with their elevation, but their 
diipofition and habits, and mode of 
accomplifhing their defigns, muft re- 
main the fame. 

Well! but thefe men were to be 
tempered and rettrained by other de- 
fcriptions, of more fober minds, and 
more enlarged underitandings. Were 
they then to be awed by the fuper- 
eminent authority and awful dignity 
of an handful of country clowns who 
have feats in that aflembly, fome of 
whom are faid not to be able to read 
and write? and by not a greater 
number of traders, who, though fome- 
what more inftruéted, and more con- 
fpicvous in the order of fociety, had 
never known any thing beyond their 
counting-houfe ? No! both thefe de- 
{criptions were more formed to be 
overborne and fwayed by the intrigues 
and artifices of lawyers, than to be- 
come their counterpoife. With fuch 


a dangerous difproportion, the whole 
muit needs be governed by them. To 
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the faculty of law was joined a pretty 
conliderable proportion of the faculty 
of medicine. This faculty had not, 
any more than that of the law, pof- 
feffed in France its jut eftimation. 
Its profeffors therefore muft have the 
qualities of men not habituated to 
fentiments of dignity. But fuppofing 
they had ranked as they ought to do, 
and as with us they do aétually, the 
fides of fick beds are not the acade- 
mies for forming ftatefmen and legif- 
lators. Then came the dealers in 
flocks and funds, who muft be eager, 
at any expence, to change their ideal 
paper wealth for the more folid fub- 
itance of land. To thefe were joined 
men of other defcriptions, from whom 
as little knowledge of or attention to 
the interciis of a great ftate was to be 
expected, and as little regard to the 
ft.bility of any inftivution ; men form- 
ed to be inttruments, not controls. 
Such in general was the compofition 
of the Third Effate in the National Af- 
fembly ; in winch was fearcely to be 
perceived the flightelt traces of what 
we call the natural landed intereft of 
the country. 

We know that the Britihh houfe of 
commons, without fhutting its doors 
to any mevit in any clafs, is, by the 
fare operation of adequate cauies, 
filied with every thing illuitrious in 
rank. in defcent, in hereditary and in 
acquired opuleace, in cultivated ta- 
Jents, in military, civil, naval, and 
politic diftinétion, that the country 
can afford. But fuppoiing, what 
hardly can be fuppofed as a cafe, that 
the houte of commons fhouid be com- 
poled in the fame manner with the 
‘Third Eftate in France, would this do- 
minion of chicane be borne with pa- 
tience, or even conceived without 
horror ? God forbid I thould infinuate 
any thing derogatory to that profef- 
fion, winch is another prie‘thood, ad- 
miniftering the rites of facred juttice. 
But while I revere men in the func- 
tions which bzlong to them, and wonld 
do, as much as one man can do, to 
prevent their exclufion from any, I 
cannot, to flatter them, give the lye 
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to nature. They are good and ufe. 
ful in the compofition ; they muft be 
miichievous if they preponderate fo 
as virtually to become the whole. 
Their very excellence in their pecu- 
liar functions may be far trom a qua- 
lifcation for others. It cannot efcape 
obfervation, that when men are too 
much confined to profeffional and fa- 
culty habits, and, as it were, invete- 
rate in the recurrent employment of 
that narrow circle, they are rather 
difabled than qualified for whatever 
depends on the knowledge of man- 
kind, on experience in mixed affairs, 
on a comprehenfive conneéted view 
of the various complicated external 
and internal interetts which go to the 
formation of that multifarious thing 
called a ftate. 

After all, if the houfe of commons 
were to have an wholly profeffional 
and faculty compofition, what is the 
power of the houfe of commons, cir- 
cumf{cribed and fhut in by the immove- 
able barriers of laws, ulages, pofitive 
rules of do¢irine and practice, counter- 
poized by the houfe of lords, and 
every moment of its exiftence at the 
difcretion of the crown to continue, 
prorogue, or diflolve us ? The power 
of the houfe of commons, direét or in- 
dire&t, is indeed great; and long 
may it be able to preferve its great- 
nefs, and the {pirit belonging to true 
greatnefs, at the full; and it will do 
fo, as long as it can keep the breakers 
of law in India from becoming the 
makers of law for England. The 
power, however, of the houfe of com- 
mons, when leaft diminifhed, is as a 
drop of water in the ocean, compared 
to that refiding in a fettled majority 
of your National Affembly. That 
Affembly, fince the deftruétion of the 
orders, has no fundamental law, no 
{trict convention, no refpected ufage 
to reftrain it. Inftead of finding them- 
felves obliged to conform to a fixed 
coniftitution, they have a power to 
make a conftitution, which fhall con- 
form to their defigns, Nothing in 
heaven or upon earth can ferve as a 
control on them, What ought to be 
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the heads, the hearts, the difpofitions, 
that are qualified, or that dare, not 
only to make laws under a fixed con- 
ftitution, but at one heat to ftrike out 
a totally new conftitution for a great 
kingdom, and in every part of it, 
from the monarch on the throne to 
the veftry of a parith? But—* fools 
rujfo in where angels fear to tread.” In 
fuch a ftate of unbounded power, for 
undefined and undefinable purpofes, 
the evil of a moral and almoft phyfi- 
cal inaptitude of the man to the 
funétion muft be the greateft we can 
conceive to happen in the manage- 
ment of human affairs. 

Having confidered the compofition 
of the Third Eitate as it ftood in its 
original frame, I took a view of the 
reprefentatives of the clergy. There 
too it appeared, that full as little re- 
gard was had to the’ general fecurity 
of property, or to the aptitude of the 
deputies for their public purpofes, in 
the principles of their election. That 


election was fo contrived as to fend a 
very large proportion of mere country 
curates to the great and arduous work 
of new modelling a ftate ; men who 


never had feen the ftate fo much as in 
a picture ; men who knew nothing of 
the world beyond the bounds of an 
ob{cure village; who, immerfed in 
hopelefs poverty, could regard all 
property, whether fecular or ecclefi- 
aftical, with no other eye than that of 
envy ; among whom muft be many, 
who, for the fmalleft hope of the 
meaneft dividend in plunder, would 
readily join in any attempts upon a 
body of wealth, in which they could 
hardly look to have any fhare, except 
in a general fcramble. Inftead of 
balancing the power of the attive 
chicaners in the other aflembly, thefe 
curates muft neceffarily become the 
active coadjutors, or at beft the paf- 
five inftruments of thofe with whom 
they had been habitually guided in 
their petty village concerns. ‘They 
too could hardly be the moft confci- 
entious of their kind, who prefuming 
upon their incompetent underftanding, 
could intrigue for a truft which led 
them from their natural relation to 
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their flocks, and their natural fpheres 
of aétion, to undertake the regenera- 
tion of kingdoms. This preponde- 
rating weight being added to the 
force of the body chicane in the Third 
Eftate, completed that momentum of 
ignorance, rafhnefs, prelumption, and 
luft of plunder, which nothing has 
been able to refift. 

To obferving men it muft have ap- 
peared from the beginning, that the 
majority of the ‘Third Eftate, in con- 
junction with fuch a deputation from 
the clergy as I have defcribed, while 
wt purfued the deftruétion of the no- 
bility, would inevitably become fub- 
fervient to the worft defigns of indi- 
viduals in that clafs. In the fpoil and 
humiliation of their own order thefe 
individuals would poflefs a fure fund 
for the pay of their new followers. 
To fquander away the objects which 
made the happinefs of their fellows, 
would be to them no facrifice at all. 
Turbulent, difcontented men of qua- 
lity, in proportion as they are puffed 
up with perfonal pride and arrogance, 
generally defpife their own order. 
One of the firft fymptoms they difco- 
ver of a felfifh and mifchievous am- 
bition, is a profligate difregard of a 
dignity which they partake with others. 
To be attached to the fubdivifion, to 
love the little platoon we belong to in 
fociety, is the firft principle (the germ 
as it were) of public affections. It 
is the firft link in the feries by which 
we proceed toward a love to our 
country and to mankind. The in- 
tereits of that portion of focial ar- 
rangement is a truft in the hands of 
all thofe who compofe it; and as 
none but bad men would juitify it in 
abufe, none but traitors would barter 
it away for their own perfonal advan- 
tage. 

There were, in the time of our 
civil troubles in England ({ do not 
know whether you have any fach in 
your affembly in France) feveral pers 
fons, like the then earl of Holland, 
who by themfelves or their families 
had breught an odium on the throne, 
by the prodigal difpenfation of its 
bounties toward them, who after- 
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ward joined in the rebellions arifing 
from the difcontents of which they 
were themfelves the caufe ; men who 
helped to fubvert that throne to which 
they owed, fome of them, their ex- 
iftence, others all that power which 
they employed to ruin their benefactor. 
If any bounds are fet to the rapacious 
demands of that fort of people, or 
that others are permitted to partake 
in the objets they would engrofs, re- 
venge and envy foon fill up the cra- 
ving void that is Icft in their avarice. 
Confounded by the complication of 
diftempered paflions, their reafon is 
difturbed ; their views become vait 
and perplexed ; to others inexplica- 
ble ; to themfelves uncertain. ‘They 
find, on al! fides, bounds to their un- 
principled ambition in any fixed order 
of things. But in the fog and haze 
of confufion all is enlarged, and ap- 
pears without any limit. 

When men of rank facrifice all ideas 
of dignity to an ambition withgut a 
diflinét obje&t, and work with low in- 
ftruments and for low ends, the whole 
compofition becomes low and bafe. 
Does not fomething like this now ap- 
pear in France? Does it not produce 
fomething ignoble and inglorious? a 
kind of meannefs in all the prevalent 
policy ? a tendency in all that is done 
to lower along with individuals all the 
dignity and importance of the ftate ? 
Other revolutions have been conducted 
by perfons, who while they attempted 
or effected changes in the common- 
wealth, fanctified their ambition by 
advancing the dignity of the people 
whofe peace they troubled. They 
had long views. They aimed at the 
rule, not at the deftrution of their 
country. They were men of great 
civil, and great military talents, and 
if the terror, the ornament of their 
age. ‘They were not like Jew brokers 
contending with each other who could 
beft remedy with fraudulent circula- 
tion and depreciated paper the wretch- 
ednefs and ruin brought on their 
country by their degenerate councils. 
The compliment made to one of the 
great bad men of the old itamp 
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(Cromwell) by his kinfman, a fa- 
vourite poet of that time, fhews what 
it was he propofed, and what indeed 
to a great degree he accomplifhed in 
the fuccefs of his antbition : 


€ Still as you rife, the fate, exalted too, 

* Finds no dittemper while "tis chang’d by 
Ou; 

* Chang’d like the world’s great f{cene, 
when without noile 

€ The rifing fan night's vulgar lights de- 
ftroys.’ 


Thefe difturbers were not fo much 
like men ufurping power, as afferting 
their natural place in fociety. Their 
rifing was to illuminate and beautify 
the world. Their conquett over their 
competitors was by outfhining them. 
The hand that, like a deftroying an- 
gel, {mote the country, communicated 
to it the force and energy under which 
it fuffered. I do not fay (God for- 
bid) I do not fay, that the virtues of 
fuch men were to be taken as a ba- 
lance to their crimes; but they were 
fome correétive to their effets. Such 
was, as I faid, our Cromwell. Such 
were your whole race of Guiles, 
Condés, and Colignis. Such the * 
Richlieus, who in more quiet times 
acted in the fpirit of a civil war. 
Such, as better men, and in a lefs 
dubious caufe, were your Henry the 
fourth and your Sully, though nurfed 
in civil confufions, and not wholly 
without fome of their taint. It isa 
thing to be wondered at, to fee how 
very foon France, when fhe had a 
moment to refpire, recovered and 
emerged from the longeft and mott 
dreadful civil war that ever was 
known in any nation. Why? Be- 
caufe, among all their maffacres, they 
had not flain the mind in their coun- 
try. A confcious dignity, a noble 
pride, a generous fenfe of glory and 
emulation, was not extinguifhed. On 
the contrary, it was kindled and in- 
flamed. ‘The organs alfo of the tate, 
however fhattered, exilted. All the 
prizes of honour and virtue, all the 
rewards, all the diftin€tions, remain- 
ed. But your prefent confuficn, like 
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apalfy, has attacked the fountain of 
life itfelf. Every perfon in your 
country, in a fituation to be aétuated 
by a principle of honour, is difgraced 
and degraded, and can entertain no 
feniation of life, except in a mortified 
and humiliated indignation. But this 
generation will quickly pafs away. 
‘The next generation of the nobility 
will refemble the artificers and clowns, 
and money-jobbers, ufurers, and Jews, 
who will be always their fellows, fome- 
times their mafters. Believe me, fir, 
thofe who attempt to level, never 
equalize. In all focieties, confifting 
of various defcriptions of citizens, 
fome defcription muft be uppermoft. 
The levellers therefore only change 
and pervert the natural order of things; 
they load the edifice of fociety, by 
fetting up in the air what the folidity 
of the ftru€ture requires to be on the 
ground. The affociations of taylors 
and carpenters, of which the republic 
(of Paris, for inftance) is compofed, 
cannot be equal to the fituation, into 
which, by the worit of ufurpations, an 
ufurpation on the prerogatives of na- 
ture, you attempt to force them. 
The chancellor of France at the 
opening of the ftates, faid, in a tone 
of oratorial fourifh, that all occu- 
pations were honourable. If he meant 
only, that no honeit employment was 
difgraceful, he would not have gone 
beyond the truth. But in afferting, 
that any thing is honourable, we im- 
ply fome diitinétion in its favour. 
The occupation of an hair-drefler, or 
of a working tallow-chandler, cannot 
be a matter of honour to any perfon— 
to fay nothing of a number of other 
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more fervile employments. Such 
defcriptions of men ought not to faffer 
oppreffion from the ftate; but the 
{tate {uifers oppreffion, if fuch as they, 
either individually or collectively, are 
permitted to rule. In this you think 
you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature *. 

I do not, my dear fir, conceive you 
to be of that fophiftical captious fpirit, 
or of that uncandid dulne(s, as to re- 
quire, for every general obfervation 
or fentiment, an explicit detail of all 
the corre€tives and exceptions, which 
reafon will prefume to be included in 
all the general propofitions which 
come from reafonable men. You do 
not imagine, that I wifh to confine 
power, authority, and diftinétion to 
blood, and names, and titles. No, 
fir. ‘There is no qualification for go- 
vernment, but virtue and wifdom, 
actual or prefumptive. Wherever they 
are aétually found, they have, in 
whatever flate, condition, profeffion, 
or trade, the paffport of heaven to 
human place and honour. Woe to 
the country which would madly and 
impioufly reject the fervice of the ta- 
lents and virtues, civil, military, or 
religious, that are given to grace and 
to ferve it; and would condemn to. 
obfcurity every thing formed to dif- 
fufe luftre and glory around a fate. 
Woe to that country too, that pafling 
into the oppofite extreme, confiders a 
low education, a mean contracted view 
of things, a fordid mercenary occupa- 
tion, as a preferable title to com- 
mand. Every thing ought to be 
open; but not indifferently to every 
man. No rotation; no appointment 


* Ecclefiafticus, chap. xxxviii. verfe 24, 25. ¢ The wiflom of a learned man cometh 
by.opportunity of leifure: and he that hath little bufinefs thall become wife.’ —* How 
can he get wiidom that holdeth the plough, and that glovieth in the goad ; that driveth 
oxen ; and is occupied in their labours ; and whofe talk is of bullocks. 


Verfe 27. © So every carpenter and work 


-mafter that laboureth night and day,” &c. 


Verfe 33. € They thall not be fought for in public counfel, nor fit bigh in the con- 
gregation: They hall not fit on the judges feat, nor underftand the fentence of judg- 
ment: they cannot declare juftice and judgment, and they fhall not be found where 


parables are fpoken.” 


Verle 34. * But they wi!] maintain the ftate of the world.” 


T do not determine whether this book be 


canonical, as the Gallican church (til! lately) 


has confidered it, or apocryphal, as here itis taken. I ama dure it contains a great deal 


of fenfe, and truth, 


hy 
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by lot ; no mode of eleétion operating 
in the fpirit of fortition or rotation, 
can be generally good in a govern- 
ment converfant in extenfive objects. 
Becaufe they have no tendency, di- 
re&t or indire&, to fit the man to the 
duty. I do not hefitate to fay, that 
the road to eminence and power, from 
obfcure condition, ought not to be 
made too eafy, nor a thing too much 
of courfe. If rare merit be the rareft 
of all rare things, it ought to pafs 
through fome fort of prebation. The 
temple of honour ought to be feated 
on an eminence. If it be open through 
virtue, let it be remembered too, that 
virtue is never tried but by fome dif- 
ficulty, and fome ftruggle. 


In a fubfequent paflage, Mr. Burke 
thus characterizes the National Af- 
fembly : 

With a compelled appearance of 
deliberation, they vote under the do- 
minion of a ftern neceflity. They fit 
in the heart, as it were, of a foreign 
republic : they have their refidence in 
a city whofe conftitution has emanated 
neither from the charter of their king, 
nor from their legiflative power. 
There they are furrounded by an 
army not raifed either by the authority 
of their crown, or by their command ; 
and which, if they fhould order to dif- 
folve itfelf, would inftantly diffolve 
them. There they fit, after a gang 
of affaffins had driven away all the 
men of moderate minds and moderat- 
ing authority among them, and left 
them as a fort of dregs and refufe, 
under the apparent lead of thofe in 
whom they do not fo much as pretend 
to have any confidence. ‘Fhere they 
fit, in mockery of legiflation, re- 
peating in refolutions the words of 
thofe whom they deteft and defpife. 
Captives themfelves, they eompel a 
captive king to iflue as royal edicts, 
at third hand, the polluted nonfenfe 
of their moft licentious and giddy 
coffee-houles. It is notorious, that 

I 


all their meafures are decided before 
they aredebated. Itis beyond doubt, 
that under the terror of the bayonet, 
and the lamp-poft, and the torch to 
their houfes, they are obliged to adopt 
all the crude and defperate meafures 
fuggefted by clubs compofed of a 
monftrous mediey of all conditions, 
tongues, and nations. Among thefe 
are found perfons, in comparifon of 
whom Catiline would be thought fcru- 
ey and Cethegus a man of fo- 

riety and moderation. Nor is it in 
thefe clubs alone that the public mea- 
fures are deformed into monfters. 
They undergo a previous diftortion in 
academies, intended as fo many fe- 
minaries for thefe clubs, which are 
fet up in all the places of public re 
fort. In thefe meetings of all forts, 
every counfel, in proportion as it is 
daring, and violent, and perfidious, 
is taken for the mark of fuperior ge 
nius. 

The Affembly, their organ, aéts 
before them the farce of deliberation 
with as little decency as liberty, 
They act like the comedians of a fair 
before a riotous audience; they att 
amid the tumultuous cries of a mixed 
mob of ferocious men, and of women 
loft to fhame, who, according to their 
infolent fancies, direét, control, ap- 
plaud, explode them ; and fometimes 
mix and take their feats among them ; 
domineering over them with a ftrange 
mixture of fervile petulance and proud 
prefumptuous authority. As they 
have inverted order in all things, the 
gallery is in the place of the houfe. 
This affembly, which overthrows kings 
and kingdoms, has not even the phy- 
fiognomy and afpeét of a grave legif- 
lative bhody—zec color imperit, nec frons 
erat ulla fenatus, They have a power 
given to them, like that of the evil 
principle, to fubvert and deftroy ; but 
none to conftruét, except fuch ma- 
chines as may be fitted for further 
fubverfion and further deitruction, 
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The History of KNowLeEDGE, LEARNING, and TASTE 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen ELIZABETH. 
—Part the Firft: Concluded from Page 184. 


Wuite the public eftablifhment 
was fupported by fuch diftinguifhed 
names, the adherents of the Romifh 
religion fummoned all the abilities 
and literature they were poffeffed of, 
to fupport their declining caufe. The 
writers in defence of popery were nu- 
merous ; among whom the principal 
were Nicholas Sanders, Thomas Sta- 
pleton, William Rainolds, Edmund 
Campian, Robert Turner, William 
Alan, Thomas Harding, and Robert 
Parfoas. 

Nicholas Sanders was the author of 
many tracts on the fubjects debated of 
between the Roman catholics and the 
proteilants ; but there were two of his 
works which were more famous than 
the reft. The firft was a treatife on 
the vifible monarchy of the church, 
and the other an account of the origin 
and progrefs of the Schifm of Eng- 
land. They were both of them writ- 
ten in Latin. In the firft, he main- 
tained the fupremacy of the fee of 
Rome in its higheft pretenfions, and 
in a manner that was particularly 
pleafing to pope Pius the fifth, who 
was the pontiff that iffued the bull of 
excommunication againit queen Eli- 
zabeth and her kingdom. The fecond 
was fo popular a work among San- 
ders’s own party, that it went through 
feveral editions, and was tranflated 
into Italian and French. This author 
rendered himfelf confpicuous, on va- 
rious occafions, by his oratorical abi- 
lities, and efpecially at the council of 
Trent: but whatever talents he was 
endowed with, he never can be con- 
fidered as an impartial hiliorian. 
That he has been guilty of thamefal 
mifreprefentations with regard to facts, 
has fo often been evinced by Burnet 
and other proteftant writers, that the 
matter cannot be denied; and we 
believe it would be readily acknow- 
ledged by the moderate and liberal 
catholics of the prefent day. 


Thomas Stapleton was a very vos 
luminous writer in defence of his re- 
ligion. We fhall be able to judge of 
the extent of his works, when we are 
informed that they were publifhed at 
Paris, in 1620, in four volumes folio. 
Though there can be little doubt of 
their now refting entirely at peace, it 
is a proof of the eftimation they were 
originally held in, that they fhould 
thus have been collected together, fe- 
veral years after the author’s death. 
From the accounts we have concern- 
ing him, it appears that Stapleton 
was one of the eminent fcholars of his 
time ; but it was an eminence that 
was chiefly felt by thofe of his own 
religious communion. 

Concerning William Rainolds 2 
very curious circumftance is recorded. 
Being, in the earlier part of life, 
himfelf a proteftant, he had a bro- 
ther, named John, who was a papilft. 
In their interviews, as brethren, they 
had frequent difputes upon the fub- 
je& of religion; the confequence of 
which was, that they converted each 

ther. John became a puritan, and 
William a Roman catholic. His 
converfion was fincere and ardent ; 
and he recommended himfelf in a 
particular manner by the perfect fub- 
miffion of his underitanding and prac- 
tice to the doctrines and injunctions 
of the Romifh church. One of his 
principal publications, and from which 
we may judge of the complexion of 
his fpirit, was a treatife concerning 
the juit authority of the Chriflian re- 
public over impious and heretical 
princes. 

Edmund Campian, who from a pro- 
teftant became a papift, and entered 
into the order of the Jefuits, met with 
a melancholy fate. Being fent from 
abroad into his native country, to fup- 
port the caufe of Rome, and to aflift 
in converting the people of England, 
he was at length taken, imprifoned, 
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confined, and executed at Tyburn. 
Such barbarity of treatment will now 

enerally be execrated ; efpecially, 
if it fhould be thought, as we appre- 
hend was the cafe, that his offences 
were purely religious. Campian was 
a man of great reputation in his own 
party ; and it is univerfally allowed 
that his private charaéter was amiable, 
and his literary abilities above the 
common rank. Thefe he difplayed 
in other methods befide that of theo- 
logical writing. A tragedy compofed 
by him, entitled Neétar et Ambrofia, 
was acted, at Vienna, before the em- 
peror of Germany, with much ap- 
plaufe; but whether this circum- 
ftance, confidering the rude and un- 
formed tafte of the age, was any proof 
of extraordinary merit, may, perhaps, 
be doubted. He wrote, likewife, the 
hiftory of Ireland, in two books, 
which was afterward publifhed by fir 
James Ware. 

Robert Turner was a pupil of Cam- 
pian’s, and manifefted his gratitude 
and attachment to the memory of his 
tutor by writing his life. Another 
of 'Turner’s works was, an account of 
the life and martyrdom of Mary queen 
of Scotland. ‘To his knowledge as a 
divine he added that of a politician, 
and diftinguithed himfelf by fome 
panegyrical orations, relating to per- 
fons and events that made a figure in 
that age. Two collections of his 
Epiities were thought of fufficient im- 
portance to merit publication. 

William Alan is a name of great 
eminence among the Roman catholics 
of this period. He rofe to the rank of 
cardinal, and rendered himfelf parti- 
cularly confpicuous by his zeal for 
the converfion of his countrymen, and, 
what is much more to his difcredit, by 
his zeal for the fuccefs of the Spanith 
invafion. Allowance being made for 
his conduct in this refpect,-and re- 
garding him only in his literary ca- 
pacity, he is entitled to be fpoken of 
with commendation. It is faid, that 
taking him merely as an auther, he 
was unqueftionably, for matter, me- 
thod, wit, learning, and language, 
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one of the moft confiderable writers 
of his age, and that this is allowed by 
the greateft of his enemies, and by 
the beft critics. This encomium, 
which comes from the pen of a pro- 
teftant, is perhaps, carried to the ex- 
cefs of permitting candour to triumph 
over {trict juflice. All cardinal Alan’s 
writings are of a theological kind, 
and chiefly relate to the controverfies 
of the times; the confequence of 
which is, that whatever merit there 
might be in their compofition, they 
were only calculated to excite the at- 
tention of his contemporaries. His 
bett work is efteemed to be that which 
treats of the worfhip due to faints 
and relics, and in which he anfwered 
a publication that was fuppofed to 
have had for its author the lord trea- 
jurer Burleigh. The ftyle of Alan’s 
tra¢t has been highly applauded ; but 
ftyle alone, unlefs there be fomething 
in the fubjeét which is of that general 
nature that is permanently interefting 
and important, will never demand 
the notice of a diftant pofterity. 

in Thomas Harding we meet with 
a very celebrated defender of the 
Romith faith. He was the mighty 
antagoniit of bifhop Jewel, and was 
thought, by his own party at leait, 
to have obtained great glory in that 
capacity. His zeal in the contro- 
verly is fufficiently apparent from his 
having written no lefs than feven 
pieces againft Jewel’s Apology, in 
the way of anfwer, reply, and re- 
joinder ; for religiqus combatants are 
very anxious to have the laft blow. 
That Harding was a man of real abi- 
lities we may be fure of, becaufe we 
have it from the teftimony of an ene- 
my. Humphreys, in his life of bi- 
fhop Jewel, fays, In multis pares funt, 
et ambo dofrine et eloquentiea gloria 
precellentes ; jn many things they are 
equal, and beth of them are emi- 
nently entitled to the praife of learn- 
ing and eloquence. 

But of ail the popith divines that 
flourifhed in this period, the moft 
noted, and the moft formidable to the 
protefiants, was Robert Parfons. Whea 
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we reprefent him as formidable, we 
do not mean that he was fo by his 
writings alone, though they were very 
numerous, and equal 1n ability to thofe 
of any of his brethren ; but by his 
zeal, his activity, and his boldnefs, 
in fupporting the pretenfions, and 
carrying on the defigns and intrigues 
of the fee of Rome. Having quitted 
the préteftant religion, in which he 
was educated, and retired abroad, he 
entered into the order of the Jefuits, 
and was the firit Englithman of that 
order that was ever ijent into Engiand. 
No man could be fuller of the bigoted 
{pirit of his new profeflion, or a more 
implacable enemy to the principles of 
the Reformation. With theie quali- 
fications, he was regarded by the 
popes as a proper perion to be put at 
the head of the miffion to this king- 
dom ; and he juftified the choice that 
was made of him, by his indefatiga- 
ble exertions in the bufineis he was 
appointed to difcharge. Being as 
hoftile to the civil, as he was tothe re- 
ligious conftitution of his native coun- 
try, he did not ftartle at the practice of 
rebellion and treafon, but was ardent 
in promoting the Spanith invafion. 
To fpeak of Robert Parfons in his 
literary capacity, we may obferve, 
that his moft celebrated work was his 
* Conference about the fucceffion to 
the crown of England.’ The obvious 
intention of the work, which was 
publifhed under the name of Dole- 
man, was to fupport the title of the 
infanta of Spain, againft that of king 
James, after the death of queen Eli- 
zabeth. In purfuit of this point, the 
author affumed a bold and manly turn 
of fentiment and reafoning, which, 
however malignant in its immediate 
defign, was capable of being applied 
to the moft valuable and ufeful pur- 
pofes, He made it his chief bufinefs 
to prove, that there are better titles 
to royalty and government than that 
of lineal defcent; and that the peo- 
ple, in certain cafes, have a right to 
depofe their princes, and to change 
the order of fucceflion. Thus was 
@ Jcfuit the difleminator of the grand 
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principles of political liberty; the 
diffeminator of the principles which 
have fince been maintained by our beft 
writers, and converted to the fuppref- 
fion of tyranny, and to the eflablifh- 
ment of our free conftitution. It is 
no dithonour to embrace truth from 
whatever quarter it comes, or with 
whatever view it may originally have 
been advanced. 

We have before obferved, that fe- 
veral of the proteftant divines of this 
period, who were puriianically in- 
clined, did not feparate from the 
eftablifhed church; a condu& to which 
thev were led, partly by their hopes 
that fome of the changes they withed 
for might at length be obtained, and 
ftiil more by the opinion they had im- 
bibed, that it was their duty to fub- 
mit, even in things which they dif. 
liked, to the authority of the magifs 
trate in matters of religion. There 
were others, however, who had fuch 
an averfion to certain ceremonies and 
veltments, and to the prelacy in ge- 
neral, that they could not comply 
with the terms of conformity. One 
of the moft refpeftable of this fet of 
men was David Whitehead, a pro- 
found {cholar, and who was deemed 
an excellent profeffor of theology. 
He had been a chaplain to Anna Bul 
len, and was intended by Cranmer 
for a bifhopric in Ireland. On the 
acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he was 
chofen to be one of the difputants 
againft the popifh bifhops; and her 
majefty had fuch an opinion of his 
abilities and learning, joined, per- 
haps, with fome partiality to him 
from his former connection with her 
mother, that he was offered the arch- 
bifhopric of Canterbury. However, 
he not only declined this high ttation, 
but refufed to accept of any prefer- 
ment in the church as it then ftood. 
He feems to have been a quiet and 
moderate man, who, though he could 
not unite with the eftabliihment, did 
not enter into the angry conteits of 
the times, but endeavoured to do as 
much good as he was able by private 
preaching. 
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Thomas Sampfon appears to have 
been a more determined and aétive 
puritan than Whitehead. He wrote 
zealoufly againft the clerical habits, 
and ftrongly objected to feveral parts 
of the ecclefiaftical fervice. His per- 
feverance in the caufe he had efpoufed 
occafioned him to be imprifoned ; and 
by the particular command of the 
queen, he was deprived of the deanery 
of Chrift-church, Oxford, to which 
he had been promoted. Sampfon is 
underftood to have poflefled a very 
confiderable portion of the learning 
that was cultivated in that age. 

But the moft eminent divine among 
the puritans of this reign was Thomas 
Cartwright, fome time lady Marga- 
ret’s profeffor at Cambridge. He 
was, indeed, the head of the party, 
and qualified to fuftain that character 
by his abilities, his zeal, his litera- 
ture, and his writings. For his at- 
tachment to the principles he had 
embraced, he went through a variety 
of fufferings ; being haraffed by ful- 
penfions, deprivations, and a_ long 
unprifonment. In the heat of con- 
troverfy, Whitgift charged him with 
want of learning, and afferted, that 
he had made extra¢ts from other men’s 
notes, and that he had fcarcely read 
ene of the ancient authors he had 
quoted. To this charge Cartwright 
modeftly replied, that as to great 
reading he would let it pafs; for if 
Whitgilt had read all the fathers, and 
he {icarcely one, it would eafily ap- 
pear to the world by their writings. 
Indeed, nothing could be more ab- 
furd and falfe than the angry prelate’s 
accufation ; for, not to mention that 
it was confuted by Cartwright’s works, 
Beza, who was, undoubtedly, acom- 
petent judge, faid of him, that there 
was not a more learned man under 
the fun. The produétions of our au- 
thor were not confined to the points 
fn debate between the eitablifhed 
clergy and the puritans; for feveral 
treatifes were written by him of a 
more general nature, among which 
his Confutation of the Rhemifh Tran- 
lation of the New Teftament was par- 
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ticularly celebrated. He had been 
invited to undertake this tafk by fome 
of the principal men and firft fcholars 
of the age. At length, after his va- 
rious labours and confliéts, Cartwright 
obtained a peaceful afylum, by the 
favour of Robert ear] of Leicefter, 
who made him governor of his hofpi- 
tal at Warwick, where he ended his 
days, in much efteem for his mode- 
rate, prudent, and pious behaviour. 

Robert Brown muit not be omitted : 
for though he was not particularly 
diftinguifhed by his literary attain- 
ments, he has acquired fome degree 
of celebrity by having been the author 
of a feét, called after his own name, 
the Sect of the Brownilts, who were 
very rigid and narrow in points of 
difcipline, and proceeded fo far as to 
deny that the church of England was 
a true church, and that her minifters 
were rightly ordained. What renders 
thefe feparatifts more worthy of notice 
is, that they became, in time, the 
origin of the independents, whofe 
confequence in the hiftory of this 
country will hereafter demand our at- 
tention. As to Brown himfelf, he 
was a man of a violent and ungovern- 
able fpirit. At length, after all the 
contefts he had engaged in, he re- 
turned into the bofom of that church 
which he had pronounced to be popith 
and antichriftian, and all the ordi- 
nances and facraments of which he 
had declared to be invalid. He re- 
tained to the lait the heat of his 
temper. 

A perfon of a far more refpectable 
and ufeful character was William Per- 
kins. ‘Though his principles led him 
to Nonconformity, and his practice 
was fuitable to his principles, he was 
of a peaceable behaviour, and re- 
frained from any attacks upon the 
eftablithed religion. He applied him- 
felf chiefly to preaching and to prac- 
tical writing, in which refpeét he be- 
came one of the moit famous divines 
of his time. ‘Though he was fum- 


moned once or twice betore the high 
commiflion-court, the moderation of 
his temper, and his reputation in the 
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literary world, procured him a dif- 
penfation from the perfecution to 
which his brethren were expofed, Be- 
ing a ftrit follower of Calvin, he 
publifhed feveral treatifes in favour of 
the doétrines of that reformer, which 
involved him in a controverfy with 
the celebrated Arminius. Such was 
his diligence, that, though he died at 
the age of only forty-four years, his 
works comprehended three volumes in 
folio. If we are not mifinformed, 
the writings of Mr. Perkins are iftill 
held in great efteem, and continue to 
be much read, among the Calvinittic 
diffenters. 

With regard to the Scottifh divines 
of this period, we fhall only mention 
John Knox, the luftre of whofe name 
has ob{cured the reputation of thofe 
who were his fellow-labourers in the 
caufe of the Reformation. Such per- 
fons as entirely approve of the religi- 
ous eftablifhment of Scotland, which 
was almoft wholly the refult of his 
zeal and aétivity, muft entertain the 
highett refpect for his memory. He 
was undoubtedly a man of diftin- 
guifhed abilities, and he had a rough 
and bold eloquence, which was ad- 
mirably calculated to produce ail its 
effect among the people to whom it 
was addrefled. In learning he ttood 
upon a level with fome of the moft 
celebrated of his contemporaries ; but 
it is impoffible to {peak with appro- 
bation of his fpiritand temper. ‘There 
was a harfhnefs and coarienefs in his 
manners, that, in this age at leaft, 
muft appear exceedingly difgufting. 
Neverthelefs, when every deduction is 
made from his merit, it muit be ac- 
knowledged, that his talents were 
fitted in an extraordinary degree for 
the execution of the bufinefs in which 
he was engaged. The praite of fin- 
cerity and piety cannot be denied 
him, while it is to be regretted that 
thefe virtues were accompanied with 
fo narrow and bigoted a turn of mind. 
In the time of John Knox, the hav- 
ing fuffered perfecution did not hinder 
men from exercifing perfecution, when 
it was in their power. 


Amid the endlefs theological pro- 
duttions of the age, ethics, as a dif- 
tinct fcience, was very imperfectly 
cultivated. Ethical writing was not, 
however, totally negleed. In Ed- 
ward the fixth’s reign, William Bald- 
wyn, one of the poets of that reign, 
publithed a work, which he intitled, 
‘A Treatife of Moral Philofophy, 
containing the Sayings of the Wife.” 
This work, in the time of queen Eli- 
zabeth, was greatly enlarged, and 
became fo popular a book, that it 
went through feveral editions. We 
are not to fuppofe that it contained 
any depth of enquiry with regard to 
ethical fubjects; for it was only a 
collection of maxims and obfervations, 
taken from various authors, ancient 
and modern. Another production of 
a fimilar nature, but which did not 
attain to an equal degree of popula- 
rity, was called the * Book of Wif- 
dom.’ ¢ An Oration on the true 
Tranquillity of the Mind’ was pub- 
lifhed by one Bernard, of which we 
can only fay, that it has not, like the 
Difcourfe of Volafenus on the fame 
fubjeét (formerly mentioned,) ac 
quired the notice of potterity. 

The principal efforts of moral writ- 
ing during this period confifted in 
tranflations from iomie of the beft an- 
cient philofophers, Marcus Aure- 
lius’s Meditations, Seneca upon Bee 
nefits, Cicero’s Offices, his ‘Tufculan 
Queftions, his Old Age, his Friend- 
fhip, his Paradoxes, and his Dream 
of Scipio, were the works that were 
tranflated ; and fuch works could not 
be given in the English language, 
without promoting, in a certain de- 
gree, the ethical knowledge of our 
countrymen. Neverthelefs, original 
productions of this kind were almott 
totally unknown among us, till at 
length, toward the cloie of the queen’s 
reign, the public received a high gra- 
tification from the appearance of the 
firft part of Francis Bacon’s Eilays ; 
concerning which we need not fay, 
that they opened a rich treafury of 
moral obfervation, and that they were 
worthy of the great and comprehen- 
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five mind from which they proceeded. 
The name of Effays was then new to 
the world, and perhaps had been de- 
rived from Montaigne. Thus did 
Bacon introduce into England a {pe- 
cies of writing which hath fince been 
largely cultivated, which hath pro- 
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duced a vaft number of beautiful com- 
pofitions, which conftitutes a fine part 
of modern literature, and the hittory 
of which, and of its effeéts on the un- 
deritanding and manners of men, will 
hereafter afford matter of ufeful and 
entertaining difcuflion. 


OssERVATIONS on the Manners of th FRENCH NATION: 
Continued from Page 175. 


An ABBE. 


Aw agreeable circumftance brought 
me into converfation with one of thofe 
amphibious beings that arecalled com- 
mendatory abbes, who oiten receive a 
hundred thoufand livres yearly, as a 
recompenfe for jerving neither church 
nor flate. In a word, they may be 
called Loncurable unferviceables, except 
when they throw part of their fortunes 
$nto the’ bofom of aa indigent family, 
which is feldom the cafe. 

The abbé of whom I am fpeaking, 
although gaudy as the butterfly, freth 
as (pring, and light as a zephyr, had 
refolution enough to ftay with me two 
entire hours. Without doubt, he was 
pleafed with the fingularity of a con- 
verfation with an Indian. 

« I am, faid the abbé, with admira- 
ble candour, the cadet of an ancient 
family. Gifted neither with fcience 
nor conduct, I am provided with a 
title, by which I am authorifed to 
make my heart merry, and to open 
my purfe freely. All this, however, 
does not keep me ignorant of the per- 
nicious tendency of my profeffion, nor 
does it prevent me from thinking that 
the forty thoufand crowns which I re- 
ceive at the end of every year, would 
give happinefs to an hundred indivi- 
duals whofe exiftence is a thoufand 
times more neceflary than mine. I 
laugh, for inftance, whenever we are 
called the firft order of the ftate ; we, 
who, according to our evangelical in- 
ftitution, ought to know no order but 
the order of humility ; we, to whom 
the fupreme lawgiver has formally 


declared that it fhould not be with us 
as with the princes of nations; that 
we fhould govern no one with info- 
lence ; that we fhould never aflume 
the title of mafler; that we fhould 
poffefs neither gold nor filver; but 
that we ought to content ourfelves 
with a ftaff in our hands, and the little 
contributions of the charitable.’ 

But the fovereigns of the earth, 
faid I, have accorded thefe preroga- 
tives to the clergy, out of refpeé to 
reljgion. 

‘ Then, fir, their refpe&t has been 
wrongly applied. Religion is never 
more venerable than when her mini- 
fters are as poor as the Meffiah, who 
had not where to lay his head, as he 
himfelf informs us. Formerly they 
were not allowed to accept of honours, 
but were compelled to adhere literally 
to the title which is given to the pope, 
the only title indeed that ftri€tly be- 
longs to him—The fervant of fervants. 
Who can refrain from laughter, when 
he arrives at Rome, to fee that very 
man ferved in the moft magnificent 
manner, and in the bofom of the moft 
{plendid pomp, who ought to ferve all 
the workd! I have vifited Italy, and 
have always been of opinion that 
ftrangers who kifs the toe of his holi- 
nefs, have a better claim to the ap- 
pellation of fer'vants of fervants, than 
he who is attended by domeftics of 
all denominations, habited in gold 
lace.’ 

I could not refrain from hinting to 
the abbe that I fhould not have fuf- 
pected him of fpeaking fo itrongly 
againft the intereits of the clergy. 

* Again 
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flourifhing empires. 
much upon their ftrength, they find 
themfelves infenfibly overwhelmed 


* Againf their interefts ? quite the 
contrary, he replied:—a regard for 
their real welfare and true glory has 
induced me to advance thefe opinions. 
The clergy will never be more for- 
midable or better refpected than when 
they fhall poffefs no patrimony but that 
of the apoftles, who lived upon cha- 
rity, and the labour of their hands :— 
than when they fhall ceafe to interfere 
in fecular affairs, and banifh them- 
felves from every affembly where in- 
tereft is, in the leait, concerned.’ 

If this be the cafe, faid I, you 
ought to quit your abbey, procure a 
linen habit, and live like a faint. 

‘Truly I thould do much better 
than at prefent,—but, in the mean 
while, I preach the truth, and that is 
always fomething. I have an uncle, 
a bifhop, who is a good man, but 
who abhors me when | fupport my fa- 
vourite thefis. He imagines that 
temporal pofleffions are attached to 
religion, and that it is his duty to 
permit his throat to be cut rather than 
fuffer it to utter a contrary opinion. 
Yet Jefus Chrift has faid, « If a man 
demands your coat, give him your 
cloak alfo.’ 

At leaft, faid I, you make a good 
ufe of your income? 

‘ Nothing very extraordinary.— 
Although convinced that i am doing 
wrong, I permit myfelf to be led 
away; and really, with my hair 
dreffed and powdered in all the ele- 
gance of the fafhion, my reafons have 
more weight than if I were meanly 
clothed. In the latter cafe it would 
be faid that I was an idiot whofe 
brain had been turned by devotion: 
—at prefent my auditors exclaim 
* What he fays muft certainly be true, 
fince he is forced to make confeffions 
fo incompatible with his conduct.’ As 
to the reft, here I am, and like the 
Janfenifts I wait for prevailing grace 
tor the purpofe of being converted.’ 


AVARICE. 


France is actually in a moft alarm- 
ing crifis with regard to ready money ; 
and this is often the cafe with the moft 
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with debt. But where there are im- 
menfe pofleflions, there are great re- 
fources ; and 1 have thought of one 
in particular, by means of which [ 
could procure a feat among the mini- 
ftry, if | were additted to enterprize. 
I communicated it, lately, to a finan- 
cier—‘ It is beyond a dovbt, mon- 
fleur, faid I, that among twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants, the kingdom 
contains at leait three hundred thoa- 
fand mifers. The greater part of 
thefe do not fpend one eighth part of 
their income ; by feizing, therefore, 
what they keep in referve, you would 
neither diminifh their fubfiftence, nor 
alter their manner of living. I would 
have an exaét lift taken of thefe fingu- 
lar men, who fhould be claffed agree- 
ably to their wealth, which might be 
afcertained without much difficulty. 
A perfon, forinftance, whofe revenue 
is forrfcore thoufand livres, and who 
{pends but fix thonfand, fhould retain 
the latter fum, and be obliged to for- 
get the remainder. His heirs would 
not be injured, becaufe the principal 
would ftill remain untouched.’ 

By means of this plan, a confider- 
able fum might be collected, which 
would come opportunely enough to 
the relief of the ftate. It is hardly 
credible how avarice is increafed, and 
to what an exce(s itis carried. Ihave 
been affured that a man exceedingly 
rich, who occupied apartments in the 
houfe of a tradefman, with whom he 
lived in habits of friendfhip, defcend- 
ed, every morning, into the kitchen, 
under colour of {peaking to the cook ; 
but no fooner was his back turned 
than, with a fyringe which he had or- 
dered to be made in the form of a 
walking-cane, he dextroufly flole a 
fufficient quantity of foup for his 
breakfafl, which he always ate in 
private. 

Ecclefiaftics are particularly attach- 
ed to this fordid vice: as if God were 
inclined to punifh them for holding 
benefices againit his will. Let us 
return 
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return thanks to our prophet for pre- 
ferving us from this dreadful wicked- 
nefs. If men really underitood their 
own intereits, both with refpect to this 
world and the next, they would exer- 
cife themfelves in acts of beneficence. 
The very virtues of the avaricious 
man are held in derifion, while the 
vices of him whe gives with a imiling 
countenance, are excufed. If the 
great really with to follow their own 
inclinations with impunity, faid a 
wife man, a few days ago, let them 
fcatter liberalities. 

A woman lately died in this city 
who had been a beggar all her life- 
time. She had defired with much 
earneftneis that fhe might be interred 
in a tattered drefs which fhe particu- 
larifed, and which, on being pro- 
duced, was found to be exceedingly 
weighty. Itwas examined, unfewed, 
in fhort—it was lined with gold ! 

The unhappy wretch had indulged 
a wifh that her money might accom. 
pany her to her coffin; and, what was 
itill more fhocking, fhe had been 
ranked among the poor, and had eaten 
of their bread. 

I have not ftrength to tell thee 
more. My heart trembles at the 
idea,—my ienfes are frozen! Adieu. 


Time. 


Whence comes time, that infenfibly 
deftroys us? Whither does it return? 
Exhaufting itfelf imperceptibly, and 
renewing its exiltence in fimilar way, 
it remains a myftery that we cannot 
unfold. The new century that ad- 
vances is nearer to us than yefterday : 
—the one will exift, the other is no 
more. I never hear the clock ftrike 
without regarding the flroke as a di- 
minution of myfelf. * Another hour 
is taken from my life!’ I forrowfully 
cry. At length, however, I contole 
myfelf by refle&ting that, through 
good works and ufeful books, we 
may, in our turn, fnatch fomcthing 
back from ume, that robs us of our 
all. He wears away mighty rocks, 
faid one of cur philofophers, but he 
is able to confume neither our foul 
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nor our virtue. I may fay the fame 
with regard to my friendfhip, 1 defy 
him to make the leaft breach in it, 
notwithftanding all his fubterfuge and 
evafion. Friendfhip is unchangeable 
becaufe, unlike love, it depends nei- 
ther on beauty, that fades, on for- 
tune, that varies, nor on youth, that 
quickly paffes away. 


THe Women. 


What gentlenefs! what good-na- 
ture! what lovelinefs !—Thefe were 
the exclamations I made, in quitting 
a charming woman with whom I had 
pafled feveral days in the country. 
Her difpofition, pleafant as her gar- 
dens which left no fenfe ungratifed, 
diffufed through the family an air of 
cheerfulnefs that pervaded every bo- 
fom. Her gaiety was reflected even 
upon the countenances of her do- 
meitics. 

I was ruminating, in a retired 
walk, upon the good effects that 
flow from the example of an amiable 
woman, engaged in acts of philan- 
thropy, when the matter of the houfe 
accidentally joined me. My firft care 
being to extol the charms of his lady, 
he interrupted me as follows. —‘ Dur- 
ing the fir years of my marriage I 
found myfelf the moit wretched of 
beings. I chofe a wife, well born, 
exceedingly rich, and beautiful as 
the ftar of the morning. Still I fhould 
have perifhed with grief had not hea- 
ven been compaffionate.’— 

© A fit of ficknefs, faid I, was on 
the point of {natching her from your 
bofom ?” 

‘No fuch thing. Her beautiful 
figure had turned her brain, and ca- 
price had rendered her infupportable. 
She had a thoufand idle whims, par- 
ticularly that of returning no an{wer 
to thofe who ipoke to her, of paying 
no regard to her hufband, of remain- 
ing, frequently, three days together 
without {peaking to him :—in thort, 
abounding in pride and difdain, the 
acted the fine lady, and every body 
around her murmured. I complained 
of her beauty, and earneitly -_ 
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fhe might be deprived of it; more 
efpecialiy as fhe had an excellent 

eart. My prayer was granted, The 
{mall-pox came to my relief, and 
hacked, almoft into picce-meal, that 
fine face which [ had formerly adored. 
A fingle glance into her looking-glafs 
evinced that her charms were ng 
more! During the firit tew days of 
this crifis, fhe was overwhelmed with 
tears, which at length fubfided, and 
reafon came to confole her. A pleaf- 
ing affability fucceeded to thofe 
haughty and difdainful airs that had 
before been infupportable. This was 
the only expedient by which fhe could 
now render herfelf amiable, and the 
haftened to put it into practice. This 
happy metamorphofis was foon made 
known to my neighbours, who, under 
the pretext of bufinefs, paid me a vifit 
for the purpofe of feeing my once 
beautiful wife. ‘It is not fhe,’ faid 
they, * but an arrogant woman hum- 
bled, which is a miracle.’ 

* Heaven, faid fhe to me, one day, 
has puni‘hed me for my pride and in- 
gratitude. J have negletted that duiy 
aad reipeé&t which I owed to you as a 
hufband, in a thoufand different in- 
ftances. At length, however, warned 
by the beft leffon that I could pofibly 
receive, I am become as modelt and 
unaffluming, as I was once iniovlent 
and prefumptuous. My remonitrances 
and feditions have ceafed with my 
beauty, which is fled, and from this 
moment I reit my reputation upon my 
character. You will find me always 
the fame, and every body thall fay, 
“If fhe is not handfome, at leaft ihe is 
agreeable.’ 

‘He added that, fince the acci- 
dent, he had been, as it were, in 
heaven ; that his houfe had afflumed 
an air of gaiety and pleafantnets ; 
that it was vifited with regret; and 
that his lady received more homage 
than when her beauty made her arro- 
gant.’ 

A fine woman in Paris is almoft al- 
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ways the torment of her hufband, ele 
ther by the jealoufy fhe occafions, or 
by the caprice that fhe obliges him to 
endure. Hier toilet alone is fufficient 
to drive the moit phlegmatic man to 
diftra&tion. Madame is never ready 
either to take an airing or to dine 5 
and Monfieur is forced to wait, and 
kick his heels like a fervant ia livery. 
Nay—he muft excufe all this indignity 
with a fmile left he thould be feverely 
{colded. F 

We fhould be wretched indeed were 
our wives to take upon themfelves 
fuch airs of confequence. We, who 
perhaps reign over them with too 
much feverity. 

Women of quality, that marry 
tradefmen for their wealth, are ano- 
ther fort of {courge to their hufbands. 
Befide the fhame they have to appear 
in their company, they aifeét to mor- 
tify them by the moft intolerable man- 
ners. One of thefe, in order to 
thank her hufband for the immenfe 
fortune with which he had enriched 
her, faid to the good man, a few mo- 
ments before fie was delivered, in 
the prefence of half the family. ‘ This 
is fuffering too much, merely to bring 
a plebeian into the world 1’ But mark 
the reverfe.—A man who came trom 
the very dregs of the people, but who 
pofleffed millions, married a Germaa 
princefs, hoping by this maneevre, to 
raife his reputation. He was guicly 
afterward heid in the moft lovercign 
contempt; but he found means to re 
taliate. Whenever the princefs ex- 
patiated on the genealogy of her an- 
ceftors, he covered the table, with 
pieces of gold, and while he countec 
them, exclaimed, ¢ ‘i’his is my father, 
this is my grandfather, this 1s my 
great grandiather, and this is my 
great grandfather’s grandfather.” The 
princeis was prefenily foftened, and 
eagerly fought the acquaintance of 
fuch ulefui relations ! 

May thy grey hairs be preferved in 


fablimity.— Adicu ! 
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The INHABITANT of HERSCHEL; a Fifon. 


‘ I Was yefterday at Horatio’s charm- 

ing villa, in company with Leo- 
nora. The finenefs of the evening 
invited us to a pleafant fummer-houle 
in the garden, where Horatio, whofe 
favourite ftudy is aftronomy, keeps an 
excellent telefcope. The clear azure 
of the firmament, the ferenity of all 
nature, and the undefcribable beauties 
of this rural fcene, infpired me with 
a fort of celeftial fenfation ; and I al- 
moft imagined, that I had efcaped 
from our world and its tumultuous 
cares, to enjoy, in Elyfinm, the tran- 
quillity of the juft. We had no other 
light than what the Heavens diffufed : 
any other would heve feemed profane. 
The moon, ¢ walking in brightnefs,’ 
fhed on every objeét the fofteit rays 
of mitigated luftre. Horatio defired 
us to view, through his telefcope, this 
‘ beauty of Heaven,’ this ‘ glory of 
the ftars.? He mentioned to us her 
mountains, their altitudes, and_ their 
names ; and he defcribed many of the 
principal phenomena that diflinguith 
this our fifter-orb, our faithful and 
infeparable companion. In the courfe 
of his obfervations, I could not help 
fmiling at what he related of a Ger- 
man aflronomer, who, offended that 
the figns of the zodiac fhould have 
names invented by pagans, had fan- 
cied it would be more edifying to dif- 
tinguih them by the names of the 
twelve apoitles : fo that, according to 
this pious arrangement, the fun is 
now in the coniicilaiion of Sv. Mat- 
thew *. The converiation thea turned 
upon the great ditcovery of Dr. Herf- 
chel; and I couid not forbear ex- 
prefling my veneration for him, and 
the other illuflrious aiironomers, to 
whofe fublime dilcoveries the world is 
fo much in’ebted.—* And could you 
undertake,’ faid Horatio, ¢ to follow 
them through the:r learned calcula- 
tions ??—* No, certainly,’ I aniwered, 
‘ but Iam delighted to meditate on the 


® This v¥ion was written 


noble themes which refult from them.” 
—* And are you fatisied with your 
fituation in this univerfe, now you 
have learned how immenfe it is? 
Are you not humbled at the confider- 
ation of the comparative minutenefs 
and infignificance of our planet ??— 
‘| know that the earth is but a point 
in the vaft empire of the creations 
which contains millions of worlds, 
that have not an idea of the exiftence 
of our globe; but I know, that it 
cannot eicape the notice of Him who 
made it; and if the Supreme Being 
beholds, in the immenfity of fpace, 
this point which is invifible to the 
greateit part of created beings, can I 
imagine that he wi!l not notice alfo 
its inhabitants? Inignificant as I 
am, yet I am the object of His atten- 
tion ; and it is my glory that I am 
the work of his hand. If He created 
me, it was to make me happy; I 
mutt, therefore, be the object of his 
proteétion ; and I find coniolation and. 
joy in my confidence in Him. When 
I confider myfelf alone, the confci- 
oufnefs of my weaknefs fills me with 
terror; but when I recollect, that [ 
form a part of the Great Whole, the 
creation of Infinite Power and Good- 
nefs, every uncomfortable thought 
vanithes, and my heart rejoices in the 
moft fublime and unutterable hopes. 
The interefts of this world, which ab- 
forb the attention, and corrupt the 
virtue af mortals, have no longer 
any charms for me: they vanifh at 
the idea of the Moft High, in the 
confideration of whofe perfeétion my 
weaknefs finds an immoveable fup- 
port. : 

«I am happy alfo,’ I continued, 
© in the reflection, that in multiplying 
worlds, the Divine Being hath maul- 
cipiied, at the iame time, his rational 
and intelligent creatures; and | have 
a venevolent pleature in imagining 
that there is a fraternal tie, which 
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unites us, as it were, to the inhabi- 
tants of thofe innumerable worlds, 
enlightened by other funs to which 
we have given the name of ftars. No 
doubt, their forms, their faculties, 
their fenfes, their wants, very differ- 
ent from ours, are infinitely varied : 
but is it probable, that the moi ex- 
cellent gifts of the Creator, the ca- 
pacity of knowing and of loving Him, 
are conferred on mankind alone? 
Let us rather believe, that the hearts 
of all his creatures are attracted to- 
ward Him, by a law fimilar to that 
by which the planets perform their 
revolutions round one common centre ; 
and that, from every point of the 
creation, thofe tributes of adoration 
rile, which, united, form one magni- 
ficeut hymn, one univerfal Te Deum.’ 

* You remind me,’ obferved Leo- 
nora, ‘ of what an ancient philofo- 
pher has faid of the harmony of the 
iphercs. | Alexander,’ fhe added, 
*withed for other worlds, that he 
might have the glory of conquering 
them: you teem to have the fame de- 
fire, in order to find new objects of 
benevolence and affection.’ 

‘1 imagine,’ faid Horatio, with a 
fmile, ‘ that after you have efta- 
biifhed their exiflence, you will find 
no difficulty in fuppofing them im- 
mortal.’—* Your concluiion is right,’ 
I an{wered, * fince 1 fuppofe them to 
be worfhippers of the Moit High.’ 

«I fonietimes conceive,’ refumed 
Leonora, ‘ that one of the pleafures 
referved for the virtuous, when they 
leave thejr perifhable bodies, is to 
travel from planet to planet. Ours, 
perhaps, has fpectators to contemplate 
it, fome as naturalifts, and others as 
moral philofophers.—* I am appre- 
heniive,’ faid Horatio, * That the 
latter will be very little edified by 
what pafles here.’—-The converiation 
continued fome time longer in the 
fame firain; but it grew late; we 
were obliged to part; and'I left my 


* The name unanimoufly given, by the 


friends and the ftars with reluctance. 
Sleep clofed my eyes, but did not 
difpel the ideas with which my foul 
was filled: they were predominant in 
my dreams. 

Methought I perceived two celeftial 
beings. One of them, in particular, 
who refembled one of Raphzel’s an- 
gels, infpired me with veneration. 
He appeared to be a guide to the 
other, and, with a heavenly voice, 
thus addreffed him: * Inhabitant of 
Herichel *, the time of your proba- 
tion is finifhed. You have fulfilled 
the part allotted to you on the planet 
that gave you bisih. The remem- 
brance of your fidelity is the com- 
mencement of yourhappinefs. Hence- 
forth you will enjoy all the rewards 
afligned to virtue. The works of 
Nature, for ten fucceflive ages, were 
the objects of your ftudy ; but, in fo 
fhort a period, it was impofible to 
explore all her wonders. Now you 
will behold new fcenes in the grand 
theatre of the creation. Go from 
world to world: traverfe the vaft em- 
pire of Nature: in every part you 
will behold the goodnefs of its Au- 
thor. Endeavour to know him bet- 
ter, and you will not fail to love him 
more.’—* Celeflial being,’ faid the 
inhabitant of Herfchcl, * deign to be 
my guide.’—* Behold that planet which 
forms the third circle round the fun. 
The rational beings that inhabit it 
are called men; and they have named 
their planet the carth. Already have 
I endued you with the power of un- 
deritanding their language: you will 
be invifible among them: itudy their 
nature, their deitination, and their 
manners.’—Here I fuddenly awoke, 
and regretted the illufion of fleep. 
I revolved in my mind, however, 
fome of the fcenes which mutt itrike 
a fpeCtator of the human race, ex- 
empt from our pafiions, errors, and 
weaknefs ; and I confidered alfo the 
various emotions of joy, furprife, or 


foreign aftronomers, to a primary planet of 


our ‘olar fyitem, firft difcovered by Dr. Heitchel, March 13, 1781, and by him named 


the Gvorgium Sidus, 
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indignation, which he would feel in 
the contemplation of fuch different 
fcenes. Full of thefe ideas, I drop- 
ped afleep again, and once more 
thought I faw the inhabitant of Herf- 
chel.—*‘ What a world is this!’ ex- 
claimed he to his guide: * what a 
ftrange aflemblage of wifdom and 
folly, of truth and error, of grandeur 
and meannefs among thefe men, who 
are blefied with fuch ineiiimable gifts, 
and almoft conttantly abufe them ! 
Here Virtue mourns, Innocence is 
opprefled, Guilt triumphant; and 
thefe men, thefe difunited brethren, 
inceflantly forget alike their Common 
Parent, their duties, and their defti- 
nation. I have feen the powerful 
crufh the weak : I have feen Poverty 
expire with hunger at the gate of in- 
fatuated Opulence, whom Riot and 
Excefs were conducting to the tomb, 
Why this unequal diftribution among 
beings who have the fame origin, the 
fame wants, and the fame rights ?’— 
« Their life,’ anfwered the angel, ¢ is 
fhort, and their fouls are immortal. 
Befides, in confidering the lot of 
mankind, you muft be careful not to 
judge from mere appearances. ‘To 
afcertain whether they are happy or 
miferabie, you muit examine their 
hearts. Virtue mourns, you fay; but 
Hope fupports her, and Pity mitigates 
her fufferings. Great God!” faid a 
wife man among them, ‘I implore 
thee only for the wicked : I pray not 
for the good: ‘Thou hait done enough 
for them in making them good.’ 

« Js Guilt triumphant ?’ continued 
the angel: It is the fhort and illufive 
triumph of folly. Happinefs ever 
flies irom the guilty man; and Re- 
morfe, which inceffantly purfues him, 
deftroys the enjoyments to which he 
had madly facrificed his virtue.’— 
* Alas!” interrupted the inhabitant of 
Herichel, * are thefe infatuated mor- 
tals ignorant then, that every day of 
their lives is a tep toward eteruity ? 
Why is not this conjolatory yet terrible 
word ever prefent in their thoughts ? 
Why Forgive my prejump- 
tion, celeftial being ; why did not 


. 
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the Beneficent Creator reveal the my- 
fteries of futurity more clearly to 
them? A more perfect idea of ever- 
laiting felicity would make a deeper 
imprefiion on their hearts, and would 
deprive every temptation of its fe- 
ductive power.’ 

* This life,’ anfwered the angel, 
* was intended for man as a ftate of 
trial and improvement. His prepa- 
ration for a better world required a 
gradual purification, carried on by 
iteps of progreflive difcipline. The 
fituation, therefore, afligned him here, 
was fuch as to anfwer this defign, by 
calling forth all his aétive powers, by 
giving full icope to all his moral dif- 
pofitions, and bringing to light his 
whole chara¢ter. Lience it became 
proper, that difficulty and temptation 
thould arife in the courie of his duty. 
Ample sewards were promiied to vir- 
tue; but thefe ‘rewards were left, as 
yet, in obfcurity and diftant profpec. 
The impreffions of fenfe were fo 
balanced againft the difcoveries of 
immortality, as to allow a conflié 
between faith and fente, between con- 
fcience and defire, between prefent 
pleafure and future good. In this 
conflié, the fouls of good men are 
tried, improved, and iftrengtheaed, 
In this field, their honours are reaped. 
Here are formed the capital virtues 
of fortitude, temperance, and felf- 
denial ; moderation in profperity, pa- 
tience in adverfity, fubmithon to the 
will of God, and charity and for- 
givenefs to each other, amid the vae 
rious competitions of worldly intereft. 
In a word, on the competition be- 
tween time And eternity, depends the 
chief exercife of human virtue; and 
the obicurity which at prefent hangs 
over eternal objects, preferves the 
competition.’ 

‘ [ acknowledge,’ faid the inhabi- 
tant of Herichel, «I adore the Su- 
preme Wifdom in this admirable plan. 
I perceive alfo that the inequality be- 
tween men is only feeming diforder ; 
that it ferves to increafe their oppor- 
tunities of exercifing virtue, and to 
conduct them, by cegrees, to a flate 
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of perfection and felicity.’—* The 
Divine Gooduels,’ refumed the angel, 
« hath eftablifhed a juit balance be- 
tween the neceflities of his creatures, 
and the affiflance he affordeth them. 
It is neceflary to remind men ofien of 
their primitive equality and their glo- 
rious deftination : a wife and excellent 
inftitution has accomplifhed this dou- 
ble end. Follow me: let us enter 
that fpacious ftructure, whence facred 
hymns afcend, and fo many mortals 
are aflembled. There, the children 
of duft repeat the forgs of celeflial 
fpirits, which infpire the fublime idea 
that they are equal by nature, being 
all created for eternity. Here, alli 
diftinétions are annihilated. The fo- 
vereign and the fubject, the power- 
ful and the weak, adopt the fame lan- 
guage ; afpire to the fame good, and 
cherith the fame hopes. ‘To the fo- 
vereign, the preacher declares, that 
the King of Kings is his Judge; and 
to the oppreffed, that the Omnipotent 
is his Protector, The great are re- 
minded that they are mortal; and 


the unfortunate, that there is another 
life after death. Here, the rich per- 
ceive the poor, and recolle& that all 
mca are brethren. Here, the weep- 
ing widow addreffes her prayers to the 
Father of Orphans, and her grief 
fubfides. Objerve that biind man: 
his heart is fufceptible of joy: he hears 
that his prefent darknefs is temporary, 
and that the light of Heaven will be 
his everlafting portion. Behold his 
companion, his guide to the temple : 
he is full more to be pitied: he la- 
ments the inconitancy of a friend ; 
but he Jearns, that the God whom he 
adores, loves all his creatures. This 
idea fortifes his heart, difpels his for- 
rows, fooths every anxious thought, 
and his tears are no longer the tears 
of bitterneis and grief.’ 

The bells of a neighbouring fteeple 
interrupted my dream and my fleep: 
they awoke me to the duties of the 
day. I inftantly rofe, and proftrating 
myfelf before the Divine Majefty, ut- 
tered the effufions of a devout and 
grateful heart. 


4n Essay on the Porson of Copper, the Abufe of CoprpeR 


VESSELS, &c. 


Properties of this Metal, and its exten- 
five Union with other Bodies. 


OPPER, in confequence of its 
dudtility and {plendor, is well 
adapted to various purpofes in metal- 
lurgy ; but it is no lefs remarkable 
for its folubility. It is liable to be 
aéted upon by almoit all faline and 
metallic fubftances, and probably for 
this reafon the ancient chemifts have 
given it the whimfical name of Venus, 
confidering it as a common proftitute 
to all other bedies. It readily dil- 
folves not only in every acid, but alfo 
in alkalies both fixed and volatile, in 
neutral faline liquors, and even in ve- 
getabie oils and animal fats, in con- 
fequence of the latent acid which they 
contain. 
Copper when rubbed with a warm 
hand yields an unpleafant odour, and, 


By A. Fotuercirr, M.D. F. R.S. Bath. 


when applied to the tongue, a naufe- 
ous tafte. Expofed to a moift air, it 
contracts a greenifh ruft; even pure 
water fuffered to ftand long in copper 
veflels, contra€ts a coppery tafle, and 
unwholefome quality. 

It is very remarkable, that water 
becomes more ftrongly impregnated 
with the metal on ftanding in the cold, 
than if boiled in the veffel for a much 
longer fpace. The fame is faid to 
take place in regard to vegetable 
acids. Hence the confedtioners ven- 
ture to prepare the acid fyrups even 
of orange and lemon juice in copper 
veflels, ‘Thefe acid preparations, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lewis, acquire no ill 
tafle from the metal while kept in a 
boiling heat, whereas if kept cold in 
fach veffels, they foon become im- 
pregnated with the difagreeable taite 
and pernicious qualities of the cop- 
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per. But the mere tafte is by no 
means a fatisfactory teft, becaufe a 
very flight impregnation of copper 
may be {fo far difguifed by the acid 
and fugar as to elude the tafte, and 
yet prove injurious to the nervous fy- 
ftem. Mineral acids are acknow- 


ledged to aét more powerfully on this 
metal when aided by heat; and ad- 
mitting that the ation of vegetable 
acids 1s on the contrary weakened by 
heat, yet we have no proof that it is 
thereby wholly deitroyed. 


Preparations of Copper ufed in Medicine, 


This metal with the vitriolic acid 
yields vitriolate copper, or blue vi- 
triol ;—-with the vegetable acid, ver- 
degris ;—with volatile alkali, tincture 
of copper ;—with fal ammoniac, am- 
moniacal copper. Thefe are the prin- 
Cipal preparations of copper that are 
now in ufe for medicinal purpefes : 
they act as powerful tonics, fedatives, 
and aftringents, and become ufeful 
remedies, or virulent poifons, ac- 
cording as they are managed. 
ternally they are employed as efcharo- 
tics for deterging foul ulcers, and 
difpofing them to heal. Internally 
they are fometimes given in the hy- 
fteric, epilepfy, intermittents, and 
other nervous difeafes, but ought ne- 
ver to be adminiftered without the ut- 
moft caution; verdigris being the 
moft intractable of the whole clais, 
has long been confined to external 
ufe, except for the purpofe of expel- 
ling arfenic and other fatal poifons. 
It is generally rejefted the moment 
it comes in contaét with the ftomach, 
and is perhaps one of the mott in- 
ftantaneous emetics in nature ; but as 
it operates with great vehemence, it 
perhaps ought not to be hazarded 
even in thefe cafes, efpecially when 
the inflammation may be fuppofed to 
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have already made a confiderable 
progrefs. 
In warious Arts. 

This and other preparations of cop- 
per are highly efteemed in the arts, 
for the beautiful blues and vivid 
greens which they communicate to 
various fubftances, and are therefore 
frequently employed in painting in 
oil and water-colours, in colouring 
glafs, and in enamelling. Even the 
ores of this metal exhibit a variety of 
exquifite colours, blue, red, green, 
yellow, variegated like the rainbow, 
or peacock’s tail. The lapis lazuli, 
from which the precious blue pigment 
termed wiramarine, is prepared, is no 
other than an elegant ore of copper. 
To this, the jafper and the fapphire 
alfo owe their beautiful tinge. Ores 
of this metal are found in moft parts 
of the world; but whea they happen 
to be mixed with iron, the copper 
cannot be feparated to advantage by 
any method yet difcovered; hence 
fome rich copper-mines, on this ac- 
count, remain uaworked. 

Copper is fometimes, though very 
rarely, prefent in waters under the 
form of vitriolated copper in folution, 
Such is the celebrated water of Wick- 
low in Ireland, which yields a con- 
fiderable quantity of copper, by a 
very fimple procefs. Iron bars are 
immerfed in the water, and after fome 
time are found covered with a rich 
coat of copper *. ‘This initance of 
chemical attraction has impofed oa 
fome perfons fo far as to be confidered 
as an actual tranfmutation of iron into 
copper, but is in fact a mere precipi- 
tation. 

In Combination with ether Metals. 

Copper readily unites with other 
metallic fubftances, and affords vari- 
ous compound metals. 


nd near Berkley in Somerfethhire, which 


lately had an opportunity of examining. ‘Tie water imparts to polifhed iron a coppery 


appearance, has a naufvous ftyptic tafte, and is powerfully emetic. 


The family, find- 


ing it unfit for uf, have had recourfe to a neighbouring {prng, which, however, pro- 
bably partakes in fome degree of the fame quality. Be this _as it may, feveral of the 
family have at different times becn attacked with fevere epileptic fits, as they affured me 


ou my vifit to one of the brothers then labouring under that dled, 
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Thus copper with about 1-4th part 
of zinc forms brafs: with 1-10th of 
tin—bell-metal: with 1-8th of ar- 
denic—white copper. 

It is moreover the bafis of bronze, 
fpecula, Bath-metal, Princes-metal, 
and all the yellow compounds pre- 
pared in imitation of gold. Even 
filver receives an alloy from copper, 
before it can acquire a proper degree 
of hardnefs for plate. 

Brafs is lefs difpofed to contrac&t ruft 
than copper, and bell-metal than 
brafs ; white copper leaft of all ; but 
the arfenic in its compofition alone 
renders it totally unfit for culinary 
ufe. If acid liquors are fuffered to 
ftand a few hours in any veffel con- 
taining a mixture of copper, they ac- 
quire a bad tafte, and confequently a 
flight impregnation of the metal. 
Nor are iilver veffels wholly exempt 
from this inconvenience, efpeciaily 
fuch as are confiderably alloyed with 
copper. 


Efias of the Poison of Copper. 


When this poifon is accidentally 
received into the body, unlefs it be 
immediately expelled, it produces the 
moft formidable fymptoms, as enor- 
mous vomitings, profufe difcharges 
of bile, both upwards and downwards, 
inflammations, and erofions of the 
ftomach and bowels, delirium, con- 
vulfions, fyncope, and death. Nay, 
even the handling of this poifon in 
the form of verdigris, or a compofi- 
tion containing it, has in certain irri- 
table habits been known to occafion 
very difagreeable effects *. The ma- 
nufacturers of verdigris, and thofe 
who grind it for paint, or ufe it in 
oil or water-colours, feldom fail to 
experience its noxious influence on 
the organs of refpiration, or digeftion. 

* 1 have known,’ fays an eminent 
profeffor of chemiftry, ‘ vehement 
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vomitings and convulfions in childreta 
from the Unguentum /Lgyptiacum, 
(whofe bafis is verdigris) injudici- 
oufly applied to ulcers in the mouth ;+ 
likewife a perfon, who, accidentally 
having {wallowed a brafs fleeve but- 
ton, was feized with violent fymptoms, 
and died in mifery, no medicines 
giving relief.’ 


Abufe of Copper Veffils. 


It is extremely unpleafant to refle& 
on the dangers to which we are fo 
often expofed by the ufe of copper 
veflels for preparing various foods. 
This confideration has indeed induced 
fome difcreet families to difcard this 
dangerous metal from all culinary 
proceffes. But though verdigris is 
one of the moft violent poifons in na- 
ture, yet the greater part of mankind, 
rather than abandon an old cuftom, 
are content to fwallow a portion of 
this poifon every day! Accordingly 
veflels of copper, brafs, or bell me- 
tal, are till permitted to fupply their 
relpeClive quota of this deleterious 
fubitance to imbue our feveral viands. 
Having, through long ufage, ob- 
tained a quiet iettlement among us, 
they now claim, as it were, a pre- 
{criptive right to affift at all culinary 
operations—a claim which we feem 
reither to have inclination or refolu- 
tion to difpute: for, netwithitanding 
every remonitrance to the contrary, 
copper and its compounds continue to 
diigrace not only our kitchens, dairies, 
and confectionaries, but alfo the 
breweries, diftilleries, laboratories, 
and even fhops of the apothecaries. 
The very air of thefe places abound- 
ing with acid, oleaginous, and faline 
particles, penetrates and difpofes them 
to diffolution, even before they are 
uled. The mildeft fluids, fuch as 
milk, whey, or even plain water, 
left to ftand in open copper veflels, 


* See the extraordinary cafe of Mr. Butler of Mofcow, as recorded by Dr. Mounfey, 
Among other fymptoms, fevere itching, and burning pungent pain darting through the 


hmbs |:ke eleftricity. 


: Phil. Tranf. vol. g0, art. 2d. and Sequel, vol. 54, art. 2d. 
+ Newman's Chemical Works, vol. 1, page 98. 
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receive an impregnation of the metal, 
difcoverable by the volatile alkali. 
But it is remarkable that the corrofion 
always begins at the furface, in con- 
tact with the air, and is diftinguith- 
able by leaving a greenifh ring. Such 
is the power of ‘the air in promoting 
the action of the menftruum. On this 
principle, perhaps, may be explained 
why acid vapours aé more powerfully 
on lead and copper than the acids 
themfelves, converting the former 
more fpeedily into cerufs, the latter 
into verdigris. 

People'generally imagine that the 
ill effe¢ts of copper are entirely pre- 
vented by its being tinned, and there- 
fore without hefitation commit to fuch 
veffels acid foups, vinegar, lemon- 
juice, apple-fauce, greens, butter, 
and other articles equally excepticn- 


able, where they are fometimes fuf- 


fered to remain a confiderable time 
without any fufpicion of danger. But 
the tin which lines the copper is fo 
extremely thia that it is foon abraded, 
or even penetrated by the verdigris, 
which infinuates itfelf through the 
pores of the metal, and at length be- 


A Description of th KANGAROO, of New South Wales: 
With a Copper Plate reprefenting that fingular Quadruped. 


——* hair of the Kangaroo is of 
a greyifh brown colour, fimilar 
to that of the wild rabbit of Great 
Britain. It is thick and long when 
the animal is old; but it is like a 
firong down ; however, in fome parts 
it begins earlier than others, as about 
the mouth, &c. In ali of the young 
Kangaroos yet brought home (al- 
though fome are large as a full grown 
cat,) they have all the marks of a 
foetus; no hair; ears lapped clofe 
over the head ; no marks on the feet 
of having been ufed in progreflive 
motion, The large nail on the great 
toe fharp at the point; and the fides 
of the mouth united fometlang like 
the eye-lids of a puppy jult whelped, 
having only a pailage at the anterior 


® This tribe includes the sy &, 
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trays itfelf by a green efflorefcence on 
the furface. Add to this, thé tins 
generally alloyed with a confiderable 
proportion of lead, befide an addi- 
tional quantity contained in the folder. 

Examples are indeed too frequent 
of fatal confequences from foods that 
had received a taint from copper vef- 
fels, wiicther from the food being of 
an acid nature fo as to corrode or dif- 
folve a portion of the metal, or from 
the veflel having contracted a foluble 
raft or verdigris, by expofure to the 
air, or being badly tinned. The af- 
feting incident of this kind, which 
happened fome years ago to feveral 
gentlemen at an entertainment at 
Salt-Hill, is ftill within our remem- 
brance. Though it was then gene- 
rally attributed to adulterated wine, 
it was at length brought to light by 
the confeflion of the cook, who ac- 
knowledged juft before her death, 
that it was wholly owing to the poifon 
of copper, in confequence of her own 
careleffhefs, and which, through fear 
of punifhment, fhe had been induced 
till then to conccal. 

(To be continued. ] 





part. This union of the two lips on 
the fides is of a particular ftruéture, 
it wears off as it grows up, and by the 
time it is of the fize of a {mall rabbit, 
difappears. ; 

The teeth of this animal are fo fin- 
gular, that it is.impoflible, from them, 
to fay what tribe it is of. ‘There is 
a faint mixture in them, correfpond- 
ing to thofe of different tribes of 
animals. 

Take the mouth at large, refpect- 
ing the fituation of the teeth, it would 
clafs in fome degree with the Scalpris 
dentata *; in a fainter degree with the 
horfe, and ruminants ; and with re- 
gard to the line of direction of all the 
teeth, they are very like thofe of the 
Scalpris dentata. ‘The fore teeth in 
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“the upper jaw agree with the hog; 
and thofe in the lower, in number, 
with the Scalpris dentata; but with 
regard to pofition, and probably ufe, 
with the hog. The grinders would 
feem to be a mixture of hog and ru- 
minants; the enamel on their exter- 
nal and grinding furfaces, rather 
formed into feveral cutting edges, 
than points. There are fix incifors in 
the upper jaw, and only two in the 
lower ; but thefe two are fo placed as 
to oppofe thofe of the upper ; five 
grinders in each fide of each jaw, the 
moft anterior of which is fmall. The 
proportions of fome of the parts of 
this animal bear no analogy to what 
is common in moft others. ‘The dif- 
proportions in the length between the 
fore legs and the hind are very con- 
fiderable ; alfo in their ftrength ; yet 
perhaps not more than in the Jerboa. 
This difproportion between the fore 
legs and the hind is principally in the 
more adult ; for in the very young, 
about the fize of a half grown rat, 
they are pretty well proportioned ; 
which fhews that at the early period 
of life they do not ufe progreflive mo- 
tion. ‘The proportions of the differ- 
ent parts of which the hind legs ‘are 
compofed, are very different. The 
thigh of the Kangaroo is extremely 
fhort, and the leg is very long. The 
hind foot is uncommonly long; on 
which, to appearance, are placed three 
toes : the middle toe is by much the 
largeft and the ftrongeft, and looks 
fomething like the long toe of an 
oftrich. The outer toe is next in 
fize; and what appears to be the in- 
ner toe, is two, inclofed in one kih 
er covering. 

The great toe nail much refembles 
that of an oftrich, as alfo the nail of 
the outer toe ; and the inner, which 
appears to be but one toe, has two 
fmall nails, which are bent and harp. 

From the heel, along the under 
fide of the foot and toe, the tkin is 
adapted for wa'king upon. 


The fore legs, in the full growne 


Kangaroo, are {mall in proportion to 
the hind, or the fize of the animal ; 
she feet, or hands, are alfo {mall ; 
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the kin on the palm is different from 
that on the back of the hand and fin- 
gers. There are five toes or fingers 
on this foot; the middle rather the 
largeft ; the others become very. gra- 
dually fhorter, and are all nearly of 
the fame fhape. The nails are tharp, 
fit for holding. The tail is long in 
the old ; but not fo long, in propor- 
tion to the fize of the animal, in the 
young. It would feem to keep pace 
with the growth of the hind legs, 
which are the inftruments of progre/- 
five motion in this animal ; and which 
would alfo fhew that the tail is a kind 
of fecond inftrument in this aétion. 

The under lip is divided in the 
middle, each fide rounded off at the 
divifion. 

It has two clavicles; but they are 
fhort, fo that the fhoulders are not 
thrown out. 

Mr. White, from whofe well writ- 
ten voyage this defcription is taken, 
obferves that animals admit of being 
divided into great claffes; but will 
not fo diftinétly admit of fubdivifion, 
without interfering with each other. 
Thus the clafs called quadruped is fo 
well marked, that even the whole is 
juftly placed in the fame clafs. “Birds 
the fame; Amphibia (as they are 
called) the fame ; and fo of fith, &c. 
but wher we are fubdividing thefe 
great claffes into their different tribes, 
genera, and fpecies, then we finda 
mixture of properties ; fome fpecics 
of one tribe partaking of fimilar pro- 
perties with a fpecies of another tribe. 

* The Kangaroo,’ he farther ob- 
ferves, ‘ was the principal one taken 
notice of in this ifland ; the only parts 
at firft brought home were fome ikins 
and fculls; and I was favoured with 
one of the {culls from fir Jofeph Banks. 
As the teeth of fuch animals as are 
already known, in fome degree point 
out their digeftive organs, I was in 
hopes that I might have been able to 
form.an opinion of the particular tribe 
of the animals already known, t@ which 
the Kangaroo fhould belong ; but the 
teeth did not accord with thofe of any 
one clafs of animals I was acquainted 
with. 
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Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrafque, tra€tu{que maris, coelumque profundum. 





s+ E affociation and economy of 
the Common Ants merit no lefs 
attention than thofe of bees and 
wafps. With wonderful induftry and 
activity they colle& materials for the 
conftru€tion of ‘their neft. They 
unite in numbers, and affift each other 
in excavating the earth, and in tranf- 
porting to their habitation bits of 
itraw, {mall pieces of wood, and other 
fubftances of a fimilar kind, which 
they cmpley in lining and fupporting 
their fubterraneous galleries. The 
form of their neft or hill is fomewhat 
conical, and, of courfe, the water, 
when it rains, runs eafily off, with- 
out penetrating their abode. Under 
this hill there are many galleries or 
paflages which communicate with each 
other, and refemble the ftreets of a 
{mall city. 
The ants not only affociate for the 
parpote of conftruéting a common ha- 
itation, but for cherifhing and pro- 
teting their offspring. Every per- 
fon muft have often obferved, when 
part of a neft is fuddenly expofed, 
their extreme folicitude for the pre- 
fervation of their chryfalids or nymphs, 
which often exceed the fize of the 
animals themfelves. With amazing 
dexterity. and quicknefs the ants 
tranfport their nymphs into the fub- 
terrancous galleries of the neft, and 
place them beyond the reach of any 
common danger. The courage and 
fortitude with which they defend their 
young is no lefs aftonifhing. The 
y of an ant was cut through the 
middle, and, after fuffering this cruel 
treatment, fo ftrong was its parental 
affection, with its head, and one half 
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of the body, it carried off eight or 
ten nymphs. They go to great dif- 
tances in fearch of provifions. Their 
roads, which are often winding and 
involved, all terminate in the neft. 

The wifdom and forefight of the 
ants have been celebrated from the 
remoteft antiquity. It has been af- 
ferted and believed, for near three 
thoufand years, that they lay up ma- 
gazines of provifions for the winter, 
and that they even cut off the germ 
of the grain to prevent it from fhoot- 
ing. But the ancients werg never 
famed for accurate refearches into the 
nature and operations of infeéts. 
Thefe fuppofed magazines could be 
of no ufe to the ants ; for, like the 
marmots and dormice, they fleep dur- 
ing the winter. A very moderate 
degree of cold is fufficient to render 
them torpid. In fact, it is now well 
known that they amafs no magazines 
of provifions. The grains which, 
with fo much induftry and labour, 
they carry to their neft, are not in- 
tended to be the food to the animals, 
but, like the bits of ftraw and wood, 
are employed as materials in the con- 
ftruction of their habitation. 

But the habitations and economy of 
the common ants, although extremely 
curious, are far exceeded by what 
has been related of the truly wonderful 
operations of the Termites of Africa, 
which are generally called White Ants, 
although they belong to a different 
genus of infects. ‘The nefts of thefe 
infeéts, rifing to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, refemble the huts of the 
Negroes ; and they are fo numerous, 
moreover, that they exhibit fome ap- 
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pearance of a village. It is not my 
inténtion, however, to enter into the 
natural hiftory of this republic of 
infects, as I find that an excellent 
account of it, illuftrated by a curious 
copper plate, was given in this Mif- 
cellany, before the commencement 
of my philofophical difquifitions *. 

Befide the a/ociating infects, whofe 
@perations I have defcribed, there are 
feveral {pecies of bees diftinguifhed 
by. the appellation of felitary, be- 
caufe they do not affociate to carry 
Onany joint operations. Of this kind 
is the mafon-bee, fo called becaufe 
it builds a habitation compofed of 
fand and mortar. The nefts of this 
bee are fixed to the walls of houfes, 
and, when finifhed, have the appear- 
ance of irregular prominences arifing 
from dirt or clay accidentally thrown 
againft a wall or ftone by the feet of 
horfes. Thefe prominences are not 
fo remarkable as to attraé attention ; 
but, when the external coat is re- 
moved, their ftructure is difcovered 
to be truly admirable. The interior 
part confifts of an aflembiage of dif- 
ferent cells, each of which affords a 
convenient lodgement to a white 
worm, pretty fimilar to thofe pro- 
duced by the honey-bee. Here they 
remain till they have undergone all 
their metamorphofes. In conitructing 
this neft, which is a work of great 
labour and dexterity, the female is 
the fole operator. She receives no 
effiftance from the male. The man- 
ner in which the female mafon-bees 
build their nefts is the moft curious 
branch of their hittory. 

After choofing a part of a wall on 
which fhe is refolved to fix an habi- 
tation for her future progeny, fhe 
goes in queft of proper materials. 
‘Lhe neft to be conftructed mutt confit 
of a {pecies of mortar, of which fand 
is the bafis. She knows, like human 
builders, that every kind of fand is 
not equally proper for making good 
mortar. She goes, therefore, to a 
bed of fand, and feleés, grain by 
grain, the kind which is beit to an- 
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fwer her purpofe. With her teeth, 
which are as large and as ftrong as 
thofe of the honey-bee, fhe examines 
and brings together feveral grains. 
But fand alone will not make mortar. 
Recourfe muft be had to a cement 
fimilar to the flacked lime employed 
by mafons. Our bee is unacquainted 
with lime, but the poffeffes an equi- 
valent in her own body. From her 
mouth fhe throws out a vifcid liquor, 
with which fhe moiftens the firft grain 
pitched upon. ‘To this grain fhe ce- 
ments a fecond, which the moiitens 
in the fame manner, and to the former 
two fhe attaches a third, and fo on, 
till the has formed a mafs as large as 
the fhot uiually employed to kill hares. 
This mafs fhe carries off in her teeth 
to the place fhe had chofen for erect- 
ing her neft, and makes it the found- 
ation of the firft cell. Jn this manner 
fhe labours inceffantly till all the 
cells are completed, a work which is 
generally accomplifhed in five or fix 
days. All the cells are fimilar, and 
nearly equal in dimenfions. Before 
they are covered, their figure refem- 
bles that of a thimble. She never 
begins to make a fecond till the firft 
be finifhed. Each cell is about an 
inch high, and nearly half an inch in 
diameter. But the labour of build- 
ing is not the only one this female 
bee has to undergo. When a cell 
has been raifed to one half or two 
thirds of its height, another occupa- 
tion commences, She feems to know 
the quantity of food that will be ne- 
ceflary to novrifh the young that is to 
proceed from the egg, from its ex- 
clafion till it acquires its full growth, 
and paffes into the chryfalis ftate. 
The food which is prepared fer the 
fupport of the young worm confifts of 
the farina or powder of flowers, di- 
luted with honey, which forms a kind 
of pap. Before the cell is entirely 
finithed, the mafon-bee colle¢is from 
the flowers, and depofits in the cell, 
a large quantity of tarina, and after- 
ward difgorges upon it as much ho- 
ney as dilutes it, and forms it into a 
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kind of pafte, or fyrup. When this 
operation is performed, fhe completes 
her cell, and, after depofiting an egg 
in it, covers the mouth of it with the 
fame mortar fhe ufes in building her 
neft. The egg is now inclofed on all 
fides in a walled habitation hermeti- 
cally fealed. A {mall quantity of air, 
however, gets admiffion to the worm, 
otherwife it could not exift. Reaumur 
difcovered that air aétually penetrated 
through this feemingly compact ma- 
fon-work. 

As foon as the firft cells is com- 
pleted, the mafon-bee lays the foun- 
dation of another. In the fame neft 
fhe’ often conftrués feven or eight 
cells, and fometimes only three or 
four. She places them near each 
other, but not in any regular order. 
This induitrious ahimal, after all her 
cells are conftruéted, filled with pro- 
vifions, and fealed, covers the whole 
with an envelope of the fame mortar, 
which, when dry, is as hard as a 
ftone. The neft now is commonly of 


an oblong or roundifh figure, and the 
external cover is compofed of coarfer 


fand than that of the cells. As the 
nefts are almoft as durable as the walls 
on which they are placed, they are 
often, in the following feafon, occu- 
pied and repaired by a firanger bee. 
Though inclofed with two hard walls, 
when the fly emerges from the chry- 
falis ftate, it firft gnaws with its teeth 
a paflage through the wall that fealed 
up the mouth of its cell; afterward, 
with the fame inftruments, it pierces 
the ftill ftronger and more compact 
cover which invefts the whole neit ; 
at laft it efcapes into the open air, 
and, if a female, in a fhort time, 
conftruéts a net of the fame kind with 
that which the’ mother had made. To 
all thefe facts, Du Hamel, Reaumar, 
and many other naturalifts of credit 
and reputation, have been repeatedly 
eye-witnefles. 

From the hardnefs of the materials 
with which the mafon-bce coniiructs 
her neft, from the induftry and dex- 
terity the employs to proteét her pré- 
geny from enemies of every kind, 
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we may naturally imagine that the 
young worms were in perfeét fafety, 
and that their caftle was impregnable, 
But, notwithftanding all thefe favour- 
able precautions, the young of the 
mafon-bee are ofien devoured by the 
inftin&tive dexterity of certain fpecies 
of four-winged infects, dittinguilhed 
by the name of ichneumon flies, 
Thefe flies, when the mafon-bee has 
nearly completed acell, and filled it 
with provifions, depofit their own 
eggs inher cell. Aiter the eggs of 
the ichneumon flies are hatched, their 
worms devour not only the provifions 
laid up by the mafon-bee, but even 
her progeny which fhe had laboured 
fo hard, and with fo much art and 
ingenuity, to protect. But the ma- 
fon-bee has an enemy {till more formi- 
dable. A certain fly employs the 
fame ftratagem of infinuating an egg 
into one of her cells before it is com- 
pleted. From this egg proceeds a 
ftrong and rapacious worm, armed 
with prodigious fangs. The devafta- 
tions of this worm are not confinedto 
one cell. He often pierces through 
each cell in the neit, and fucceflively 
devours both the mafon-worms, and 
the provifions fo anxioufly laid up for 
their fupport by the mother. This 
ftranger worm is afterward transform. 
ed into a fine beetle, which is enabled 
to pierce the neft, and to make his 

efcape 
The operations of another fpecies 
of folitary bees, called wood-piercers, 
likewife merit attention. Thefe bees 
are larger than the queens of the ho- 
ney-bee. ‘Their bodies are fmooth, 
except the fides, which are covered 
with hair. In the fpring, they fre- 
quent gardens, and fearch for rotten, 
or at leait dead wood, in order to 
make an habitation for their young. 
When a female of this fpecies, (for 
fhe receives no affiftance from the 
male,) has felected a piece of wood, 
or a decayed tree, fhe commences her 
labour by making a hole init, which 
is generally direéted toward the axis 
of the tree. When fhe has advanced 
about half an inch, fhe alters the di- 
rection 
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reétion of the hole, and conduéts it 
nearly parallel to the axis of the wood. 
The fize of her body requires that 
this hole fhould have a confiderable 
diameter. It is often fo large as to 
admit the finger of a man, and it 
fometimes extends from twelve to ff- 
teen inches in length. If the thick- 
nefs of the wood permits, fhe makes 
three or four of thefe long holes in its 
interior part. M. de Reaumur found 
three of thefe parallel holes in an old 
efpalier poft. Their diameters ex- 
ceeded half an inch. This labour, 
for a fingle bee, is prodigious; but, 
in executing it, fhe confumes weeks, 
and even months. 

Around the foot of a poft or piece 
of wood where one of thefe bees are 
working, little heaps of timber-dutt 
are always found lying on the ground. 
‘Thefe heaps daily increafe in magni- 
tude, and the particles of duft aye as 
large as thofe produced by a hand- 
faw. ‘The two teeth with which the 


animal is provided are the only inftru- 
ments fhe employs in making fuch 
confiderable pipe ope Each tooth 


confifls of a folid piece of fhell, which 
in fhape refembles an auger. It is 
convex above, concave below, and 
terminates ina fharp but ftrong point. 

Thefe long holes are defigned for 
lodgings to the worms*that are to 
proceed from the eggs which the bee 
1s foon to depofit inthem. But after 
the holes are finifhed, her labour is 
by no means at anend. The eggs 
muft not be mingled, or piled above 
each other. Every feparate worm 
mutft have a diftiné& apartment, with- 
out any communication with the 
others. Each long hole or tube, ac- 
cordingly, is only the outer walls of 
a houfe which is to confift of many 
chambers ranged one above another. 
A hole of about twelve inches in 
length the divides into ten or twelve 
feparate apartments, each of which. 
is about an inch high. The roof of 
the lowelt room is the floor of the 
fecond, and fo on to the uppermctt. 
Each floor is about the thicknefs of a 
French crown. The floors or divi- 
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fions are compofed of particles of 
wood cemented together by a gluti- 
nous fubftance from the animal’s 
mouth, In making a floor, fhe com- 
mences with gluing an annular plate 
of wood-duft round the internal cir- 
cumference of the cavity. To this 
plate fhe attaches a fecond, to the 
fecond a third, and to the third a 
fourth, till the whole floor is com- 
pleted. The undermoft cell requires 
only a roof, and this roof is a floor to 
the fecond, &c. 

I have hitherto defcribed the won- 
derful affiduity of this animal in con- 
ftructing her cells. But this opera- 
tion, though great, and feemingly 
fuperior to the powers of a creature 
fo {mall, is not her only labour. Be- 
fore roofing in the firft cell, the fills 
it with a pafte or pap, compofed of 
the farina of flowers moiftened with 
honey. The quantity of pafte is 
equal to the dimenfions of the cell, 
which is about an inch high, and half 
an inch in diameter. Into this pafte, 
which is to nourifh the future worm, 
fhe depofits an egg. Immedciately 
after this operation, fhe begins to 
form a roof, which not only inclofes 
the firft cell, but ferves as a floor to 
the fecond. The fecond cell fhe 
likewife fills with pafte, depofits an 
egg, and then covers the whole with 
another roof. In this manner fhe 
proceeds, till fhe has divided the 
whole tube into feparate cells. A 
fingle tube frequently contains from 
ten to a dozen of thefe cells. When 
the cells are all inclofed, the bufinefs 
of this laborious bee is finifhed, and 
fhe takes no more charge of her future 
progeny. The attention and folici- 
tude beftowed by many other animals, 
in rearing their young, are exerted 
after birth. But, in the wood-pierc- 
ing bee, as well as in many other 
infects, this inftin€tive attachment is 
reverfed. All her cares and labours 
are exerted before fhe either fees her 
offspring. or knows that they are to 
exift. But, after the defcription that 
has been given of her amazing ope- 
rations, fhe will not be confidered as 
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an unnatural mother. With aftonifh- 
ing induftry and perfeverance, fhe 
not only furnifhes her young with fafe 
and convenient lodgings, but lays up 
for them ftores of provifions fufficient 
to fupport them till their final meta- 
morphofis into flies, when the new 
females perform the fame almoft in- 
credible operations for the protection 
and fuftenance of their own offspring. 
When the young worm is hatched, it 
has fcarcely fufficient fpace to turn it- 
felf in the cell, which is almoft en- 
tirely filled with the pappy fubftance 
formerly mentioned. But, as this 
fubftance is gradually devoured by 
the worm, the fpace in the cell ne- 
ceflarily enlarges in proportion to the 
growth and magnitude of the animal. 
We are informed by M. de‘Reau- 
mur, that M. Pitot furiifhed him 
with a piece of wood, not exceeding 
an inch and a half in diameter, which 
contained the cells of a wood. piercing 
bee. He cut off as much of the wood 
as was fufficient to expofe two of the 
cells to view, in each of which was a 
worm. ‘The aperture he had made, 
to prevent the injuries of the air, he 
elofed, by pafting on it a bit of glafs. 
The celis were then almoft entirely 
filled with pafte. The two worms 
were exceedingly fmall, and, of courle, 
occupied but little fpace between the 
walls of the cells and the mafs of 
pafte. As the animals increafed in 
fize, the pafte daily diminilhed. He 
began to obferve them on the i2th 
day of June; and, on the 27th of 
the fame month, the pafte in each cell 
was neasly confumed, and the worm, 
folded in two, occupied the greater 
part of its habitation. On the 2d of 
July, the provifions of both worms 
were entirely exhaufted ; and, befide 
the worms themfelves, there remained 
in the cells only a few finall, black, 
oblong grains of excrement. The 
five or fix following days they fafted, 
which feemed to be a neceflary abiii- 
nence, during which they were greatly 
agitated, ‘They often bended their 
bodies, and elevated aid depreffed 
their heads. Thefe movements were 


preparatory to the great change the 
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animals were about to undergo. Be- 
tween the 7th and 8th of the fame 
month, they threw off their kins, and 
were metamorphofed into nymphs. 
On the 30th of July, thefe nymphs 
were transformed into flies fimilar to 
their parents. In a range of cells, 
the worms are of different ages, and, 
of courfe, of different fizes. 'Thofe 
in the lower cells are older than thofe 
in the fuperior; becaufe, after the 
bee has filled with pafte and enclofed 
its firft cell, a confiderable time is 
requifite to colleé&t provifions, and to 
form partitions for every fucceflive 
and fuperior cell, The former, there- 
fore, muft be transformed into nymphs 
and flies before the latter. Thefe 
circumftances are apparently forefeen 
by the common mother ; for, if the 
undermoft worm, which is oldeft, and 
fooneft transformed, were to force its 
way upward, which it could eafily 
do, it would not only difturb, but 
infallibly deitroy all thofe lodged in 
the fuperior cells. But nature has 
wilely prevented this devaftation ; for 
the head of the nymph, and confe- 
quently of the fly, is always placed 
in a downward direflion. Its firft 
inftin€tive movements muft, therefore, 
bé in the fame direétion. That the 
young flies may efcape from their re- 
{pedtive cells, the mother digs a hole 
at the bottom of the long tube, which 
makes a communication with the un- 
dermof cell and the open air. Some- 
times a fimilar paflage is made near 
the middie of the tube. By this con- 
trivance, as all the flies initinétively 
endeavour to cut their way downward, 
they find an eafy and convenient paf- 
fage ; for they have only to pierce the 
floor of their cells, which they readily 
perform with their teeth. 

Another fmall {pecies of folitary 
bees dig holes in the earth to make a 
convenient habitation for their young. 
Their nefts are compofed of cylindri- 
cal cells fixed to oae another, and 
each of them, in figure, refembles a 
thimble. Their bottom, of courfe, 
is convex and rounded. ‘The bottom 
of the iecond is inferted into the en- 
try of the firft; and the entry of the 
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fecond receives the bottom of the 
third. They are not all of the fame 
length. Some of them are five lines 
long, others only four, and their dia- 
meters feldom exceed two lines. 
Sometimes only two of thefe cells are 
joined together ; and, at other times, 
we find three or four, which form a 
kind of cylinder. This’ cylinder is 
compofed of alternate bands of two 
different colours: thefe of the nar- 
roweft, at the juncture of two cells, 
are white, and thofe of the broadeft 
are of a reddifh brown. The cells 
confift of a number of fine mem- 
branes, formed of a glutinous and 
tranfparent fubftance from the ani- 
mal’s mouth. Each cell our bee f'ls 
with the fartna of flowers diluted with 
honey, and in this pafte the depofits 
anegg. She then covers the ceil, by 
gluing to its mouth a fine cellular 
jubftance taken from the leaves of 
fome plant ; and in this manner fhe 
proceeds till her cylindrical neft is 
completed. The worms which are 
hatched from the'eggs feed upon the 
pafte, fo carefully laid up for them 
by the mother, till they are tranf- 
formed into flies fimilar to their pa- 
rents. 


AN EC 
Te Popham family were lordg of 


Burnham in the laft ceatury, and 
we have a tradition among us, that an 
anceftor of this family, when a young 
univerfity blood, in company with 
two jovial companions, made teo free 
with a gentleman’s purfe upoa the 
road. Scon after Popham repented, 
and.his companions thought nothing 
lefs than a difcovery would follow, 
which in order to prevent they led 
him into a wood, faftcned his hands 
behind him, fixed one end of a halter 
round his neck, the other end to a 
limb of a tree, and in this fituation 
left him feated upon his horie. Pop- 
ham was under dreadful apprehenfions 
of his approaching fate, and fo much 
the more as the grais grew fhort on 
which the horfe had for a time very 
quietly fed; but he now began to 
ftretch the rope by extending his cir- 
cuit, and Popham, who had been hu- 


4 


Among wafps, as well as bees, 
there are folitary {pecies, which carty 
on no joint operations. Thefe foli- 
tary wafps are not lefs ingenious in 
conftruéting proper habitations for 
their young, nor lefs provident in 
laying up for them a ftore of nourifh- 
ment fufficient to fupport them till 
they are tratisformed int6 flies, or 
have become perfect animals. 

I thall conclude this paper with ob- 
ferving, that fome of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, and, in particular, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, were fo ftruck by 
the wonderful ingenuity difplayed in 
the operations of bees, that they 
thought them endued, not merely 
with infting&, but with fomething of 
celeftial intelle&t: and to this idea 
Virgil thas alludes : 

His quidam fignis, atque hac exempla 
fecuti, 

Effe apibus partem divine mentis, & 
hauttus 

fEthereos dixere, 


Induc’d by fuch examples, fome have 
taught 

That bees have portions of ethereal 
thought ; 

Endued with particles of heav’nly fires. 


DrYDEN. 


DO T &. 


mouring him with a jockey-whiftle, 
began to cry out in great angony of 
foul, * Ho! Ball! ho! Ball!’ but 
at the very inftant he was about to 
{wing off, he was relieved by one of 
his companjons who had divided from 
the other, and was returned back for 
that purpofe. It happened that in a 
feries of years Popham became a 
judge, before whom his companion 
who had faved his life was convicted 
for a capital offence, and being afked 
why judgment of death fhou!d not 
pais, he mimicked the judge’s former 
tone of voice, and cried out ¢ Ho! 
Ball! ho! Ball!’ The judge, who 
now recollected his face, told the 
cogrt that the prifoner appeared to be 
infane, and that he would refpite fen- 
tence till next aflizes, before which 
he found means to get the culprit 
pardoned and provided for. 


THE 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


CHARACTERS of EncLisi PoETs. 
By Mifs HeLen Maria WILLIAMS. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


¥ HY page, Oh, Shakfpeare! let me 
view, 
Thine! at whofe name my bofom glows ; 
Proud that my earlieft breath ! drew 
In that blett ifle vehere Shak{peare 1012 !— 
Where thall my dazzled glances roll ? 
Shall I purfue gay Ariel's fight, 
Or wander where tho® hags of night 
With deeds unnam’d fhall freeze my tremb- 
ling foul ? 
Plunge me, foul fifters! in the gloom 
Ye wrap around yon blafted heath, 
To hear the harrowing rite I come, 
That cails the angry fhades from death !|— 
Away—my frighted bofom {pare ! 
Let true Cordelia pour her filial figh, 
Let Defdemona I:ft her pleading eye, 
And poor Ophelia fing in wild defpair ! 


When the bright noon of fummer fireams 
In one wide flafh of lavith day, 

As foon fhall mortal count the beams, 
As tell the powers of Shak{peare’s lay ; 

O Nature’s Poet! the untaught, 
The fimple mind thy tale purfues, 

And wonders by what art it views 
The perfect image of each native thought. 


MILTON. 


In thofe ftill moments when the breat, 
Expanded, leaves its cares behind, 
Glows by fome higher thought poffeft, 
And feels the energies of mind ; 
Then, awful Milton, raife the veil 
That hides from human eye the heav'nly 
throng ! 
Immortal fons of light! I hear your 
fong, 
T hear your high-tun’d harps creation hail ! 


Well might creation claim your care, 
And well the firing of rapture move, 

When all was perfect, good, and fair, 
When all was mufic, joy, and love! 

Fre Evil's inaufpicious birth 
Chang'd Nature’s harmony to ftrife ; 

And wild Remorfe, abhorring life, 
And deep AffliStion, fpread their fhade on 

earth. 


THOMSON. 


O Nature! thou whofe works divine 
Such rapture in this breaft infpires, 


As makes me dream one fpark is mine 
Of Poefy’s celeftial fire 5 
When doom’d fer London fmoke to 
leave ; 
The kindling morn’s unfolding view, 
Which ever wears fome aipect new, 
And all the thadowy forms ot foothing eve3 


Then, Thomfon, then be ever near, 
And paint whatever feafon reigns 5 

Still let me {ce the varying year, 
And worfhip Nature in thy tirains 5 

Now, when the wintry tempefts roll, 
Unfold their dark and defolating form, 

Ruth in the favage madnels of she ikorm, 
And fpread thofe horrors that exalt my lout. 


Pope. 


And Pope, the mufic of thy verfe 
hall winter’s dreary gioom difpel, 

And fond remembrance oft rehearfe 
The moral jong the knows fo well ; 

The fportive {j}phs fhell flutter here, 
There Eloife, in anguih vale, 

* Kifs with cold I'ps the facved veil, 
¢ And diop with every bead too fofta tear !° 


GRAY. 
When difappointment’s fick’ning pain, 
With chilling fadnels numbs my breati, 
That feels its deareft hop2 was vain, 
And bids its fruitle!s fiuggtes rett ; 
W hen thofe for whom I wifl to live, 
With cold fufpicion wrong my aching 
heart ; 
Cr, doom’d from thofe for ever lov’d to 
put, 
And fcel a fharper pang than death can 
give. 





Then with the mournful bard I go, 
Whom ‘ melancholy mark’d her own,’ 
While tolls the curfew, folemn, flow, 
And wander amd graves unknown ; 
With yon pale crb, lov’d poet come ! 
While from thofé elms long fhadows fpread, 
Ard where the Iines of light are fhed, 
Read the fond record of the ruftic tomb ! 


Or let me o'er old Conway's flood 
Hang on the frowning rock, and trace 

The charaéters, that, wovein blood, 
Stamp'd the dire fate of Edward's race 5 

Proud tyrant, tear thy laurel’d plume 5 
How poor thy vain pretence to deaihlels 


fame ! 
The injur’d mufe records thy lating 
fhame, 


And fhe has power to ¢ ratify thy doom.” 
Kk kpi- 
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EPILOGUE to the GERMAN HOTEL. 
Spoken by 
Mr. Ryper and Mrs. MaTTOocks. 


Enter M‘Carnock and an Aétrefs. 


M‘CarRnock. 


BUT what wad ye have, Maidam ? 
What can I do? 
I have not a kine an ye'd geve me Peru ; 
For Epilogue-writing I have not the 
knack— 
Act. I doubt, Sir, your Pegafus is 
but a hack. 


M‘Car. Why, troth, I’ve been fpur- 
ring in vain for this week. 
Ah! could I but write half as well as ye 


fpeak ! [Bows. 
But no! Not atheme can I find for the 
mufe ! 


Act. Pthaw! lord, Sir, Five hundred ! 
You have but to choofe ! 
{ With great volubility. 
The ferious, the folemn, the pleafant, the 
witty, 
Ele&tion, fluck-jobbing, court, country, 
or city ; 
The Auftrians, the Spaniards, the Turks, 
or the Ruffians, 
The manning of flects, or the marching of 
Proffians ; 
The rights of the people, the wrongs of 
the nation, 
Bruffels, Botany Bay, or the French Fee- 
deration. 
M‘Car. Ye'veglane'dat a topic, whech, 
wad ye purfue— Change Alley— 
Act. Lame ducks? Oh, I have them 
in view. 
The uproar’s begun! Hark! Ineffable din! 
{Changing to the chant of the different 
{peakers. 
6 Five Eights, Long Annuities !'—* Here!” 
¢ Who buys in?” 
«Bank Stock’ —‘ Navy Bills’ —§¢ Frith 
Tickets at four ! 
*T}l do them at three’—* Well, how 
many "= Five fcore.” 
Pale, panting, and breathlefs, lo! here 
comes a Bull t 
OF lies ready coin’d, with his mouth brim- 
ming full! 
* Sugar iflands !—* What ?*—* Taken !” 
—* Ali ??}—* News came to day ! 
< Sure ?}—* Certain '—* Thank Heaven ! 
Rare tidings! * Burray 
The hubbub increafés, pofte haite enters 
Bear ; 
His face: is the pi€tnre of rage and defpair t 
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Faft round him they flock !—* Hey ?°—« 
' € The Meflenger !'—* Well ?’ 

§ We're ruin'd !’—* How ?*—* Peace! — 

‘Peace! Flames! Fury ! and Hell!” 


M‘Car. (In raptures at her aéting. ) 
Ah! Maidam, ye ken them! The rep- 
tiles ! They'd dance 
At the ruin of England, the flavery of 
France! 
Or all that plague, peftilence, famine pre- 


fent, 
So they could but make half a quarter per 
cent! 
Yas, peace now comes fmiling the na. 
tions to blefs ; 
The horrors and ruis. of war to repref ! 
By philawthropy taught to forget and for- 


give, 
Like brothers mankind fhall continue to 
live ; 
Phe jealous precautions of tyranny ceafe, 
And freedom, and courage, and virtue in- 
creafe : 
While reafon and firmnefs our conqueft 
award, 
And juftice fecure us more praife than the 
{word ! 
Wal, ye’re in the City, an ye wad but 
lia 
To the feaft and the dancea= 
Act. Oh! Ay! Lord Mayor's day! 
Where Deputy Dripping the dinner adorns, 
And opens the bal! to a full band with 
horrs ! 
His wife freth from Margate, fiom raffling 
and dipping, 
Applauds as he puffs——* There! Well 
faid, Deputy Dripping ! 
© I wow to my Ged he’s as light as a fea- 
ther! , 
* How he and Mifs Marrowfat hop up to- 
gether } 
‘ Oim now grown quite copulent, elfe you 
fhould fie, 
* For ail he’s fo Lifum, he’s nothing to me! 
©1 mow:s with a grace, and a fwim, and 
a fall $ 
‘And I makes the beft courtfee that's 
made in the half!’ 
M‘Car. Brava, madam! Gude troth! 
Ye're a whimfical elf, 
I thought ye had been Mrs. Dripping her- 
if 


elf. 
Ah! wad ye but fpeak half a word in my 
favour, 
*Twould fave me! 
Act. Indeed! Well I'll do my endza- 
vour. 


{M‘Carnock gefticulates, but without 
*  buffoonery. 


On 
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On woe-begone author, in woe-begone 


ditty, 

Look, Ladies and Gentlemen, look and 
have pity ! 

His brain quite exhaufted, his pockets the 
fame, 

Condemned to exift on the thin breath of 
fame, 

Should you from compaffion join hands in 
his caufe, 

He may live for a year on a firft night's ap- 
plaufe. 


Ope to the GLow-worm *. 


[From PETER Pinvdar’s Epiftle to 
Mr. Bruce. ] 


Bkscst ftranger, welcome to my field, 

“" Here feed in fafety, here thy radiance 
yield ; 

To me, O, nightly be thy fplendour 
given! 

O could a with of mine the fkies command, 

How — I gem thy leaf with lib’ral 

an 


? 
With ev’ry fweeteft dew of Heaven ! 


Say, doft thou kindly light the fairy train 
Amid their gambols on the ftilly plain, 
Hanging thy lamp upon the moiften’d 
blade! 
What lamp fo fit, fo pure as thine, 
Amid the gentle Elfin band to thine, 
And chafe the horrors of the midnight 
fhade ! 


Oh! may no feather’d foe difturb thy bow’r, 
And with barbarian beak thy life devour : 
Oh! may no ruthlefé torrent of the fky, 
O'erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy 
feat ; 
Nor tempefts tear thee from thy green re- 
treat 
And bid thee, ‘mid the humming my- 
riads, die. 


Queen of the infe& world, what leaves de- 


light? 
Of fuch thefe willing hands a bower fhall 
form, 
To guard thee from the rufhing rains of 
night, 
And hide thee from the wild wing of the 
ftorm. 
Sweet Child of ftillnefs, ‘mid the aweful 
calm 
Of paufing Nature thow art pleas’d to 
dwell, 
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In happy filence to enjoy thy balm, 
And thed thio’ life a luftre round thy 
cell. 


How diffrent man, the imp of noife and 
itrife, 
Who — the ftorm that tears and darkens 
ife ! 
Bleft when the paffions wild the foul in- 
vade ! 
How nobler far to bid thof whirlwinds ceaes 
To tafte like thee the luxury of peace, 
And fhine in folitude and fhade ! 


Tom Jones to his beloved Sopu1a. 


By the late Rev. Mr. Bapcock. 
D OTH pity ftill diffolve thine eyes in 


tears ? 
Doth love ftill hold its triumph in thy 
breaft ? 
Say, doth thy bofom tremble when it hears 
The tender wailings of a heart diltre(s\d? 


When firft my eyes beheld thy beauteous 
form, 
My bofom glow’d with paffion’s wildeft 
flame : 
By purer love fubdu’d, but not lefs warm, 
My captive heart ftill trembles at thy 
name. 


Sometimes thy wrongs appear in dark ar- 


ray ; 
I fee thee burft indignant from my arms: 
Ah! fly not—fly not—deign one pitying 
ray 
And give thy native beauties all their 
charms. 


Sure they are foes, tho’ drefs'd in friend- 
fhip’s guile, 
Who with to fafcinate by fortune’s lure! 
Thy gen’rous fpirit fcorns the venal prize, 
And keeps thy hand, thy tongue, thy 
conicience pure. 


May heaven preferve thee free from for- 
tune’s {nares, 
And guide thy footiteps through life’s 
varied plan : 
May future joys repay thy prefent cares, 
And thy pait fuftermgs be as if not beens 


If e’er my image dwelt within thy breaft, 
Still keep it there in fond affection’s eye 5 
To goodneis infinite L leave the reft, 


And call on Hope, pofleffion to supply 


* In the lines preceding this Ode, the author beautifully calls it, 
The Child of fhade and light, not flame.’ 


And 


* The little planet of the rural {ene.” 


k 2 THE 
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ON Thurfdzy, November 12, a new 

ae comedy, ca!led § The GERMAN Ho- 
TEL,’ was performed at Covent-Garden 
Theatre. The charaéiers of this comedy 
(which is taken from the Ge:man) were 
thus reprefented : 

Count Fer] Mr. Quick; Count 
Orville, Mr, Aickin ; Young d’Orville, 
Mr. Holman; Boron Forck, Mr. Farren; 
Henry, Mr. Blanchard; Rummer, Mr. 
Wilion; William, Mr. Bernard; Waiter, 
Mr. Crofs :—Adelaide, Mrs. Mattocks ; 
Clariffla, Mrs. Pope. 

“The fcene lies in a Ge:man Hotel: the 
ftory of the plot is this: Count d’Orville 
having fent his fon on his travels, is after- 
ward difgraced at court, his eftate is feized, 
and a price fet upon his head, He feecks 
his fafety in flight, and, the better to efcape 
purfuit, contrives to circulate a report of 
his death. The news reaches his fon, 
who, being thus, as he imagines, bereft 
of his parent, and all hopes of fortune, 
returns to his native city, and under an 
affumed name is taken into the fervice of 
Count Ferling, a powerful nobleman. 
Young d’Orville becomes enamoured of 
the Count’s only davghter Clarifla, who 
entertains a pafon for him. Her father, 
however, infifling on her marrying his 
kinfman, Baron Forck, to avoid a match 
which fhe detetts, Clariffa privately mar- 
ries d’Orville, and, as they defpair of ob- 
taining the Count’s forgivenels, (knowing 
that he was the offeniible foe of young 
d@Orville’s father, and the fuppofed author 
of his difgrace) they immediately elope, 
hoping by fubmiffion to be again received 
into their father-in-law’s favour. With 
this view, young d’Orville writes repeatedly 
to the Count: but his ‘letters are inter- 
cepted by the villainy of the Baron, who, 
having the art of imitating the hand-writ- 
ing of another adroitly, takes the letters 
out of their covers, and enclofes fuch as 
are calculated to pique the pride of the 
Count, and inflame his refentment. By 
fuch treachery the young couple are driven 
to the utmoft mifery. 1n this ftate of af- 
fairs the piece opens; d°Orville, his wife 
and child, and Adelaide and Henry, their 
faithful attendants, are difcovered in a 
German Hotel, kept by an infrumeni of 
the Baron’s, who has promiled this agent 
of his villainy a hundred ducats, if he fo 
far aflilts him in his defign of obtaining 
pofleffion of Clariffa and getting rid of 
d’Orville, as to enable him to accomplifh 
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lis purpofe. A variety of arts are practifed 

with this view. The Baron, under pre- 
tence of being the friend of d’Orv Ile and 
his wife, is fecretly endeavouring to effect 
their ruin. The Hotel-keeper duns them 
for the payment of his bill, with the molt 
provoking brutality; which afferds the 
Baron an opportunity. of undertaking to 
fatisfy the demand. Cllariffa, fliocked at 
the indelicacy of dying under a pecuniary 
obligation to a man who fhe fulpeéts to be 
the fecret enemy of her hufband (as he had 
endeavoured to fill her ears with tales of 
her hufband’s preference of another) would 
avoid receiving the favour, but the Baron 
perfifts, although he never means to per- 
form his promife, the bill being afterward 
difcharged by the generous Adelaide, who 
enjoins the landlord to fecrecy an injunétion 
which he violates. D’Orville, after hav- 
ing continued at the Hotel till the remains 
ot his money were wholly exhaufted, and 
he was left without the means to purchafe 
food for his wife and child, rufhes forth in 
defpair, to punifh the man who had per- 
fidioufly promifed to obtain for him a place 
at court, which there never exifted any 
probability of his obtaining ; a rencentree 
enfues, and d’Orville having fallen in con- 
fequence of a flight wound, is feized by 
the guard and conduéted to prifon.—Thie 
ule the Baron makes of this circumftance 
is, firft to fhock Clariffa with a report that 
d’Orville is no more; he next tells her the 
faét, that he is alive but feized ; and asa 
deep fticke of policy, exerts his influence 
to obtain his releafe, the better to recom- 
mend himfelf to the favour of Clariffa. 
When d’Orville, in confequence of the 
Baron’s intereft, is releafed, and an inter- 
view takes place, d’@rville reproaches the 
latter with his perfidy and defign upon his 
wife, informing him, that while in prifon 
the perfon he had affailed had confefied 
himfelf to be his inftrument. By dint of 
confummate art, the Baron prevails on 
d Orville to believe and confefs that he had 
injured him with unjuft fufpicions, and 
they quit the houfe together, the Baron 
having ursed the neceflity of fefety to 
d°Orville as the only refuge from the re- 
fentment of Count Ferling, promifing to 
fhew him the mandate ‘ffued for appre- 
hending him, the better to enforce his ob- 
ject. While thefe incidents are in pro- 
grefs, a ftranger has arrived -at the Hotel, 
and is vifited by Count Ferling, who re- 
cognizes in him his friend Count d’Orville. 
An 
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An explanation takes place between ihem, 
whence it appears that Count Perling had 
diffemb!ed, in order to ferve Count d’Or- 
ville, and that he was then foliciting lis 
pardon, which he had hopes of obtaming 
within an hour or two. Ihe two fathers 
naturally converle on the fubjeét of their 
children, the one fwearing never to forgive 
his daughier in the very moment that his 
heart ftill gloxed with the warmett affection 
tor her, (and which cou!d not have failed to 
operate before, had not his feelings been 
deadened, and his anger encreafed, by the 
infulting letters which he conceived had 
been fent to him by her hufband,) and the 
other lamenting that he could hear no tid 

ings of his foa. Count Ferling repairs to 
court to complete his friendly purpole, and 
in the interim, by the accidental meeting 
of. William and Henry (the fervant of 
Count d’Orville, and the fervant of young 
d’Orville,) it appears that the ftranger in 
difguife is Count d’Orville, a circumitance 
which had been ftudioufly concealed from 
the Hotel-keeper and all his guetts. Ihe 
fervants mutually rejoice at the difcovery 
that the father and his long loft fon lodge 
in the-fame Hotel, and after the moft ex- 
travagant raptures, communicate the fact 
tothe Count. The Count hears the tale 
with joy, and runs to embrace his daugh- 
ter-in-law. The interview is {cargely over, 
and the lady retired to her chamber, before 
Count Ferling returns with letters of par- 
don, and of reftoration to his eliate, for 
Count d’O:ville; the latter informs Count 
Ferling, that he has difcovered his fon in 
the hufdand of Clariffa ; that fhe was then 
in the houfe ; and warmly urges the Count 
to receive and pardon his penitent davgh- 
ter. Count Ferling afferts his determina- 
tion to be as folid as the impenetrable rock ; 
declares that he never will forgive his 
daughter, and that he is as ferocious as a 
tyger on the fubje&t. Count d’Orville re- 
nounces thereupon all his obligations to 
Count Ferling, and informing him, that 
he will no longer own that man his friend 
who can perfift in deferting his daughter ia 
her utmoit need, vows to pioteét his clnl- 
dren or fhare in their diftrefs. Ferling is 
fenfibly affected by the noblenefs of the 
fentiment, but ftill perfiits in his refafal : 
Count d’Orville, however, obliges him to 
remain, and inftantly produces Clariila, 
the fight of whom, and her proftrate peol- 
ture, awaken all her father’s fondnef{s, and 
diffipate at once his refentment. After the 
moft tender endearments, the joy of the 
thiee is deftroyed by the dclivery of a letter, 
figned d’Orville, informing Clariffa ot his 
fight, and that he abandons her for ever, 
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at the fame time affuring her, that the may 
ule the letter as the fanétion of their di- 
vorce, and advifing her to intreat her fa- 
ther’s forgivenefs, perfuade him to get their 
marriage annulled, and then give her hand 
to their common jriend the Baron. This 
dreadful ‘etter throws them into the utmost 
confernation, and they ietire’to reftore 
Clariffa to herfelf, Count d’Orville having 
fiitt alerted, that although the writing 18 
like the hand-writing of his fun, he is 
perfuaded no child of his was capabie of 
ating in fo inhuman a manner. The 
Hotel-keeper having by this time difcever- 
ed wko his unknown gueft is, and the 
conneétion between the young couple and 
Count Ferling, begins to dread a difcove= 
ry, and the lofs not only of his hundred 
ducats, but of his all ; and after fome de- 
bate whether he may not get more by ferv- 
ing the innocent, than aéting any longer 
as the tool of villainy, he brings himitelf 
to. develope every myftery to the two 
Counts, having firft obtained their folemn 
affurance of reward and pardon. He in- 
forms them that the letter, which had 
caufed fo much alarm, was a forgery coins 
mitted by the Earon, and that all the 
letters which had fo greatly incenfed Count 
Ferlmg againt young dOrville, were 
equally forgeries. The Baron immedi - 
ately afterward repairs to the Hotel, and 
expreffes fome alarm at meeting his noble 
kiniman there, by whom he is, by the 
means of an honeft equivoque, prevailed 
on to acknowledge, that the laft letter was 
his. The Count mduces him alfo to ad- 
mit that all the other letters were his, and 
thus his guilt being fully confeffed by him- 
felf, he is reproached with the unparalieled 
villainy of his conduc, and difmiffed to 
the infamy that he deferves. D’Orville, 
who had been overtaken by the meflengers 
difpatched by his father-in-law, at this 
period is brought in, and the play con- 
cluces with the happy change of fortune of 
all the innocent chara€ters, and an olbfer- 
vation made by Count d’Orville, ¢ that 
guilt carries with it its own punifhment. 





On Wednefday the 17th, was acted at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, a new Comedy, 
called BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
This comedy is the production of Mr. 
Andrews. The characters areas follow : 

Saville. Mr. Kemble; fir Ciarles 
Chouce, Mr. Palmer; Litigamus, Mr. 
Bannifter, Flurry, Mr. Dodd; Giumy, 
Mr. Baddeley ; Pallet, Mr. R. Palmer :— 
Diary, Mifs Pope; Mes. Flurry,:Mrs. 
Geodall ; Augufta, Mrs. Jordan. 

The 
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The comedy commences with Saville 
Jamenting his having loft all his money at 
play ; this difirefs ‘s increafed by a letter 
trom Flurry, informing him, that his 
ward Augufta will never marry a rake ; 
this is \kewife tol: him by Diary, Au- 
guita’s maid, and on the entrance of his 
friend, fir Charles Chouce, he complains 
of+his unhappy fituation, and that he is 
deferted by his uncle Grump and Augutta, 
Here his new friend, the chevalier, enters, 
who advances him money, and takes his 
bond. This chevalier proves to be Au- 
gulta, who, in concert with fir Charles, 
and unknown to Saville, has determined 
to ruin him completely ; her motive the 
refufes to impart; in fub{equent {cenes fhe 
wins his meney at play, gets the deeds of 
his eftates from him, is in the difguile of a 
counfellor, and at laft difcovers herielf, 
and confeffes that fhe herfelf has ruined 
him ; the boafts of it; he reprobates her 
conduét, till at length fhe proves to his 
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utter aftonifhment, that it was all along 
cigtated by the tendereft regard. Fhurry 
confents to their marriage, and Saville is 
thus faved and reformed by the affiduity of 
Augufta. . This plot is ingenicufly inter- 
woven with another, in which the defigns 
of fir Charles Chouce on Mrs. Flurry 
their meeting at Pallet’s, the painter’s— 
the terrors of the timid and nervous huf- 
band, and the whimfical interference of 
Litigamus, the proétor, form the principal 
part, and which concludes with the ex- 
polition of fir Charles’s levity, and the 
triumph of Mrs, Flurry’s innocence. 

The performers did great juftice to their 
parts particularly Mrs. Jordan, who, in all 
her transformations—in the gallantry of the 
chevalier—in the volubility of the coun- 
fellor—in the native tendernefs and dignity 
of Augutta, as well as in the purely Jor- 
danic Whim of the epilogue—added new 
{prigs to her comic crown. 


CoNVENTION between his Britannic Majesty and the Kine 
of Spain. Signed at the Efcurial the 28th of Oétober 1790. 


‘THEIR Britannic and Catholic maiefties 

being defiiows of terminating, by a 
fpeedy and folid agreement, the differences 
which have lately arifen between the two 
crowns, have adjudged that the beft way of 
attaining this falutary object would be that 
of an amicable arrangement, which, { 
ting afide al] retrofpective difcuffion of th 
rights and pretentions of the two parties, 
fbould fix their relpective fituation fer the 
future on a bafis conformable to their true 
interefts, as well as to the mutual defire 
with which their {aid majefties are ant- 
mated, of eftablithing with each other, in 
every thing and in all places, the moft per- 
fe&t friendthip, harmony, and good cor- 
refpondence. In this view, they have 
named and conftituted for their plenipoten- 
tiaries ; to wit, co the part of his Britannic 
majefty, Alleyne Fitzherbe:t, efq. one of 
his faid miajetty’s privy council in Great 
Brita‘n and Iveland, and his ambafiador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his 
Catholic mayefty ; and, ‘on the part of his 
Catholic majefty, Don Jofeph Monino, 
count of Florida Blanca, knight grand 
crofs of the royal Spanifh order of Charles 
III, countellor of {tate to his {aid majetty, 
and his principal fecretary of itate, and of 
the difpatches ; who, after having commu- 
nicated to each other their vefpective full 
powers, haye vgreed upon the following 
aiticles 


Article I. Ir is agreed that the build- 
ings and traéts of land, fituated on the 
north weft coaft of the continent of Nortlt 
Ameiica, or on iflands adjacent to that 
continent, of which the fubjects of his 
Britannic maijefty were difpoffefled, about 
the month of April 1789, by a Spanith 
officer, thall be rettored to the faid Britith 
fubiedts. 

Art. I. And further, that a juft re- 
paration fhall be made, according to the 
nature of the cafe, for all aéts of violence 
or hoitility, which may have been com- 
mitted fubfequent to the month of April 
1789, by the fubjects of either of the 
contracting parties againit the fubjeéts of 
the other; and that, in cafe any of the 
faid refpelive fubjects fhall, fince the fame 
period, have heen forcibly ditpoflefled of 
their lands, buildings, veflels, merchan- 
dife, and other property whatever, on the 
faid continent, or on the feas or iflands 
adjacent, they thal] be re-eftablifhed in the 
poffeflion thereof, or a jull compenfation 
fal! be made to them for the lofles which 
they have fultained. 

Art. 11. And, in order to firengthen 
the bonds of friendthip, and to prelerve in 
future a perfeét harmony and good under- 
ftanding between the two contracting par- 
tics, it 1s agreed that their refpe€tive fub- 
jeis fhail not be difturbed or molefted, 
euher in navigating or carrying on their 
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fifheries in the Pacific Qccan, or in the 
South seas, ov 1) landing on tue coaits of 
thole feas, in )! “ready occupitd, 
for the purpoie of cariy og on their com- 
merce with the vatives of the country, or 
of making fe tlements there; the whole 
fubject, neverihelfs, to the reftri€tions and 
provilions ipecified im the three following 
articles : 

Art. 1V. His Britannic majefty en- 
gages to take the moft effectual meafures to 
prevent the navigation and fithery of his 
fubjeéts in the Pacific Ocean, or in the 
South -eas, from being made a pretext 
for illicit trade with the Spanifh (ettle- 
ments; and, with this view, it 1s more- 
over expre'sly ttipulated, that Britifh fub- 
jets fhall noi navigate, or carry on their 
fifhery in the faid feas, within the {pace of 
ten fea leagues from any part of the coatts 
already occupied by Spain. 

Art. V. It is agreed, that as well in the 
places which are to be rettored to the Bri- 
tith fubjeéts, by virtue of the firit article, 
as in all other parts of the north-weitern 
coafts of North America, or of the iflands 
adjacent, fituate to the north of the parts 
of the faid coaft already occupied by Spain, 
wherever the fubjeéts of either of the two 

wers fhall have made fettlements fince 
the month of April 1789, or fhall hereafter 
make any, the fubje¢ts of the other fhall 
have free accefS, and fhall carry on their 
trade, without any d:fturbance or moleita- 
tion. 

Art. VI. It is further agreed, with 
refp2ét to the eaftern and weltern coaits of 


PROCEEDINGS at 


MONG the trials which moft attra&ted 
atterition at the late (-flions at the Old 
Bailey, was that on Friday the 29th of 
Oétober, of Thomas Ty!er, a man, who 
had, for many years, fubfifted as a noto- 
tious fharper and fwindler. 

The indi€tment charged him capitally, 
with uttering, knowing it to be forged, 
upon Margaret Cockburn, an inftrument, 

urporting to be a bill for rol. dated 

Brittel, June 28, 1790, drawn at feven- 
teen days fight, by Jimes Lindley, of 
Briftol, upon William Fielder, merchant, 
at No. 25, in Gun-ftreet, Spital-fields, 
and accepted by him. ‘ 

Mrs. Cockburn, who keeps a boarding- 
fchoo] at Newington, fwore, that the pri- 
foner came to her, under a pretext of ayree- 
ing for the board of a child of his ; fettled 
with her as to the terms ; paid the entrance 
Y ‘ 
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Scuth Amer'ca, and to the iflands adjacent, 
that no fettlement fhal! be formed hereafter, 
by the refpective tubje&s, in fuch part of 
thofe coaits as are fituated to the fouth of 
thofe parts of the fame coafls, and of the 
iflands adjacent, which are already occu- 
picd by Spa'n ; provided that the faid re- 
ipective fubjects fhall retain the liberty of 
landing on the coafts and iflands fo fituated, 
for the purpofes of their fithery, and of 
erecting therecn huts, and other temporary 
buildings, ferving orly for tho purpofes. 

Art. VII. In ail caies of complaint, 
or infraftion of the articles of the prefent 
Convention, the officers of either party, 
without permitting themfelves previoully 
to commit any violence or aét of force, 
fhall be bound to make an exact report of 
the affair, and of its circumftances, to 
their refpeStive courts, who will terminate 
fuch differences in an amicable manner, 

An. VIEt. The prefent Convention 
fhal! be ratified and confirmed in the {pace 
of fix weeks, to be computed from the day 
of its fignature, or fooner, if it can be 
done. 

In witnefs whereof, we the underfigned 
plenipotentiaries of their Britannic and Ca- 
tholic majefties, have, in their names, and 
in virtue of our refpeétive full powers, 
figned the prefent Convention, and fet 
thereto the feals of our arms. 

Done at the palace of St. Laurence, the 

28th of O&obcr, 1790. 
(L.S.) ALLEYNE FIZHERBERT. 
(L.S.) EL ConDE De FLORIDA 
BLaNnca. 


th Orv BAILEY. 


money with this counterfeit bill, and received 
the difference. The chi!d was to have been 
fent the next day, but never appeared, nor 
did the father, till the faw him at Bow-ftreet. 

Mr. Foreman, who was prefent at the 
tranfaction, corroborated this evidence, 
and added, that he went to No. 25, Gun- 
ftreet, Spita’ fields, to obtain payment of 
the bill ; that the houfé was fhut up, and 
on enquiry in the neighbourhood, he could 
not learn that any perfon of the name of 
Fielder ever lived in it. 

The jury, to the fatisfa&tion of the court, 
found the prifoner guilty; and, by this 
verdi&t, they have eltablifhed a point of the 
utmoft confequence to the commercial 
world, viz. that the writing of the accept- 
ances of perions not in exiftences, and ut- 
tering them as real acceptances, is abfolute 
forgery. 

On 
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On Saturday, O&. 30, Euward Lowe 
and William Jobbins were tried for fetting 
fire to the dwelling-houle of Mr Francis 
Gilding, cabinet-maker, in Alderfgate- 
fivect, on the 16th of May lait. See Val. 
LXXXVI, page 276. 

The principal evidence againit the pri- 
foners was James Flindall, an accomplice, 
who had been convicted of fealing goods 
at the fire. ‘This man, who had been 
fentenced to tran{portation for this offence, 
cauled a letter to be written to Mr. alder 
man Skinner, offering to difclofe all the 
horiid particulars, provided he could have 
his majefly’s pardon. Sy the jaudatile 
exertions Of that magritrate, the two pri- 
{oners were, in confequence, a 
and a pardon being obtain 
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Plin- 
dall, he was admitted an evidence for the 
crown, and dilcloted a {c-ne ihe moft 
delibexate and unparilicled villainy; the 
objeét of which was to fet fire to the pre- 
miles of Mr. Gilding, &c. for the fake of 
plunder. ‘Phe evaicnce of this man was 
fully corroborated by other witnefles; and 
puticularly by a Jew and his wife, who 
had bought fome filver fpoons of Lowe, 
which the latter acknowledged he had fto- 
len ar the fire. ‘The evidence for the crown 
being finthed, with an ineffcétual attempt 
to eftablith an alibi in behalf of the pri- 
foneirs, the recorder next acdrefled the 
jmy. He ebfeived, that this was an in- 
cictment againit the prioneis at the bar, 
who were charged with the crime of a:fon. 
kt now became their duty to decide whether 
the piifoners ict fire to the houfe of Mr. 
Gilding. He thought it neceffary to make 
fome previous obfervations ; becaufe this 
charge, if made out, was one of the mott 
atrocious crimes that had ever been brought 
mto a court of juftice; namely, that of 
malicioufly and wantonly fetiing fire to a 
houfe in a great metropclis like this, and 
endangering the lives of many perfons for 
the f-ke of a trifing plunde: . Actrime fo 
atrocious, ought to be well and fatisfacto- 
rily proved. And, faid his k rdihip, 1 
mutt requett of you to try this caufe in the 
moit cool and ditp:ffionate manner poflible. 
I take this opportunity of making an ob- 
fervation, becaufe I know no time when I 
can make it with fo much propriety: a 
practice has obtained of late of publithing 
in fome of the public prints, accounts of 
priioners before they are brought fo this 
bar. Perhaps it might be your misfortune 
as it was mine, to have: read in the public 
prints, accounts of aman who was yelter- 
day convicted. [We prefume his lordfhip 
meant Thomas Tyler. ] The !aw fuppotes 
every prifoner to come here an honeit man, 
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and with a fair character, till he is con- 
viéted, and men are not to come here 
by public prints half convidted before they 
are tried. J therefore give this notice, that 
it is the opinion of this court and of the 
judges, that the practice of anticipating the 
guilt of others by long ftories in newfpa- 
pers, is highly improper, and is againft 
the law and the conttitution of this coun- 
try. I do not blame the magittrates for 
this, becaufe it was done without their 
knowledge. This fort of praStice in future 
will in all probability draw down the 
vengeance of the law on all thofe who are 
guilty of it, by a very formidable profecu- 
tion. Ido not know any cafe where the 
mind is fo api to be inflamed by fuch pub- 
lications, as in cafes of this fort. I re- 
quelt, therefore, that you will not add to 
the evidence: if any thing, it ought to be 
the other way. For, as this offence is 
vaitly atrocious, if the prifoners are found 
guilty, the punifhment muft be as fevere 
as the law can infli&t. If, therefore, there 
is any thing like doubt, it ought to operate 
in favour, and not againft the prifoner. 

As to the law, I fhould tell you, that 
it is fufficient, in a cale of this fort, to 
prove that the prifoners fet fire to any houfe, 
which by communication burned the houle 
that is charged to be burned in the indiét- 
ment. 

Mr. Recorder next made a number of 
moit impertant obfervations on-the fituation 
in which James Flindall, the accomplice, 
tivod ; and admonifhed the jury to be ex- 
tremely cautious what degree of credit they 
gave him, excepr in fo far as his teftimony 
was confirmed by the evidence of the other 
witneflts for the profecution. He then ob- 
ferved that the Jew and his wife ftood in 
no better fituation than Fiindall. They 
were known receivers of ftolen goods ; and 
of ccurfe were not entitled to more credit 
by a jury, than an accomplice. 

The Recorder fummed up the whole 
in a very powerful and candid arrange- 
ment, which did equal honour to his heart 
and legal abilities, by repeatedly requefting 
the jury that they would pay attention to 
every cucumftance that was in favour of 
the prifoners. If, upon weighing the whole 
of the evidence, they were fatisfied they 
were guilty, juftice to the public required 
that they fhould fay fo by their verdict ; 
but if they thought there remained any 
realcnable doubt, the piifoners cught to 
have the benefit of that doubt, and they 
would acquit them. 

The jury confulted a few minutes, and 
gave their verditteeGuilty of the whole 
indictment, 

_ Edward 
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Edward Lowe is aged twenty-three, and 
William Jobbins aged nineteen. This 
trial _lafted ten hours. ‘The court was 
filled very early ; and every {pe€tator feemed 
petrified with the enormity of the crime. 
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The fame day, Edward Ivory, James. 


Smith, and James Rowyer, were capitally 
convicted of high treafon, for colouring 
bafe metal, to refemble fixpences. 


CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid, O&ober 14. 
APvices have been received here, men- 
tioning that the city of Oran, on the 
coaft of Africa, has been almoft entirely 
deflroyed by a violent earthquake, and that 
a contiderable part of its inhabitants, as 
well as of the Spanifh garrifon, are {aid to 
have perifhed in the ruins. Accounts have 
alfo been received from Carthagena of a 
fire, which happened a few days ago in 
that dock yard, and which, befide doing 
other damage, has entirely confumed a 
new fhip of the line. —Lond. Gaz. 
Madrid, O&. 18. Advices have been 
received here, fince thofe of the 14th inft. 
containing further particulars of the terri- 
ble calamities produced by the earthquike, 
which happened at Oran in the night of the 
%th infant. By thefe it appears that 
twenty fucceffive fhocks were felt at fhort 
intervals. The whole city is deftroyed, 
anda great part of the inhabitants and of 
the garrifon are buried under the ruins. 
Almoft all the forts which cover that place 
and its diftri& are open or deftroyed, fo as 
not to be in a fituacion to refift an attack. 
The interior part of the garrifon is in ruins 
in many places, and the confiderable num- 
ber of people who were wounded, and not 
a€tually killed by this difafter, remained 
without affiftance. Jb. 


FRANCE. 


Paris, O&.31. The French flag is in 
future to be red, blue, and white, inftead 
of the white flag; which has been carried 
fo many ages paft. The aflembly were 
occupied a whole day on this important 
change, at the moderate expence of two 
thovland pounds fterling, befide the ex- 
pence of changing the colours of every 
fhips of war and commerce, and thofe of 
every regiment. 

The National Affembly has decreed that 
the ceremony of applying for difpenfations 
from the Pope, relative to the marriage of 
diftant relations, be difpenfed with, and 
that in fuiure that power be vefted in the 
French bifhops. 


Breft, Nov. 5. The fhip I"Illuftre, 
commanded by the chevalier Bizien, as 
fucceffor to M. de Pontevez, arrived here 
yeterday from Martinico. 

Tt appears that Fort Bourbon, in that 
ifland, is occupyed by 700 rebel foldiers ; 
and the town of Fort Royal is in poffeffion 
of the infurgents of Saint Pierre, who are 
commanded by M. Grandmaifon, a dealer 
in liquors ; and by one Camille, an aétor, 
who was formerly an officer, but was ex- 
pe'led his corps. 

Fort Bourbon commands Fort Roya! by 
fea and Jand. It is fupplied with provi- 
fions for a long time, and with all kinds of 
ammunition ; and the ableft engineers have 
been employed, at an amazing expen’, to 
make it as ftrong as poffible. 

The brave vifcount de Damas, fupported 
by the grenadiers of the garriton and by a 
few foldiers who had remained faithful to 
their duty, and by a great number of the 
proprietors of planiations, imagined that 
if he were to advance alone toward the 
fort, they would not refufe him en- 
trance. 

He accordingly ventured ; but juft as he 
was entering, they raifed the draw-bridge 
and overfet him in the foffe, and in the fald 
his leg was broke. His faithful foldiers 
came to his affiftance and carried him off 5 
but netwithttanding the care which has 
been taken of him, a mortification in his 
leg was expected to put an end to this brave 
man’s life. 

The Illuftre and the Senfible, being at 
anchor under Fort Bourbon, refolved to 
quit their ftation, and to fail for France. 
But juft as they were under fail, the fort 
fired upon them, and the balls raked them, 
but luckily did no mifchief. 

At Saint Pierre alfo the garrifon has 
mutinied. All the officers who were not 
fo fortunate as to make their efcape, have 
been tnrewn into dungeons. 

At Guadaloupe likewife fome tumults 
have happened, but it is hoped that they 
would be eafily quelled before they had 
produced much mifchief. The Senfible 
frigate is gone to Toulon, 
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HISTORICAL 


NovVEMBER 1. 
L45t Monday, failed from St. Helen’s 
the following fhips, viz. Marlborough 
of 74 guns, rear admiral Cornifh ; Ocean, 
74, captain Chamberlayne; Culloden, 74s 
captain Ford ; Cumberland, 74, captain 
Macbride; Lion, 64, captain Finch ; 
Ardent, 64, captain Vaughan; Caltor, 
32, captain Smith ; and Profelyte, 32. 
Canterbury, Oct. 29. Yeiterday morn- 
ing, at ten o'clock, Mr. Foriter Powell, 
the celebrated pedeftrian, fet out from this 
city, to walk to St. George’s church, 
Southwark, and back again, in twenty- 
four hours, for a wager of fixty guineas. 
At ten this morning Mr. Powell reached 
Canterbury within two miles, and confe- 
quently loft his wager. His failure was 
occafioned by miftaking the road through 
the darknefs of the night, and going round 
by Greenwich, where he fell down feveral 
times. He was brought the remainder of 
the way in a carriage, very much ex- 
haufted, A fubfcription has been fince 
raifed for him to the amount of 4ol. 


NOVEMBER 3. 

A warrant has juft received the royal 
fignature, for granting roool. for fpecial 
fervice to the Rev. Thomas Willis, youngeft 
fon of Dr. Willis, who was a material 
affifant to his fayher dor ng his majefty’s 
Ante indifpofition. 

A further reward of gool. per annum, 
du: ing life, has alfo been granted by his 
majefty to the fame gentleman, in con- 
fideration of his fervices during thatipe- 
riod. 

Whitehall, Nov. 7. . "This morning one 
of his majefty’s mefléngers, difpatched by 
the right hon. Alleyne Fitzherbert, his 
majefty’s ambatlador ‘extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary at the court ef Spain, ar- 
rived at the offtce of his grace ‘the duke of 
Leeds, his majefty’s principal fecretary of 
Skate for foreign affzirs, with the Conven- 
tion between his majefty and the Catholic 
king, for terminating:the differences which 
had. arifen with that court) which was 
figned at the palice of the ¥fcurial, onithe 
28ch of October lath, by Mr.:Fitzherbert, 
on the part of his majelty, and bythe count 
de'Fiorida Blanca, on the partof his Ca- 
Ahelig majelty}+Lond. Gax. Extracrdi- 
nary.—See pace 262. 


NoveMBER 8. 

An exprefs arrived from Falmouth, with 
advice of the Tankervi'le packet being ar- 
vived at that place from Jamaica; fhe left 
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that ifland on the 13th of September, and 
biings intelligence of a very fevere gale of 
wind having happened on the rft of Sep- 
tember, between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing: it came on from the fouth eaft, and 
continued with flight variation, and but 
fhort intervals of calm for near three hours. 
The extreme Qeat which had been felt for 
two days prec ings the range of thether- 
mometer, being from 88 to 91, and the 
appearance of the heavens indicated the 
approaching ftorm. In the early part of 
the morning there was a fort of folemn 
ftillnefs in the air, which was only now 
and then interrupted by fudden puffs of 
wind, that affe&ted thofe who felt them 
with particular fenfations of warmth and 
moifture. A fhort time before the gale 
commenced, the horizon prefented an ap- 
pearance of gloomy horror, and the wind 
fet in; it was accompanied with a torrent 
of rain, and blew with a violence that por- 
tended the moft direful effets. 

The wind keeping to the eaft and fouth 
eaft, did very little mifchief in the town of 
Kingtfton, blowing down only a few flight 
fences, which may be eafily repaired; the 
parifhes which have fuffered moft were 
Wellmorland and Hanover. 

The damage fulta'ned by the veffels in 
the harbour’ was as follows: on fhore, the 
London, Roberton; Chance, Beaton; 
Surpri‘e, Campbell; John, Cockran; 
Three Sifters, Redburn; Adventure, 
Campbell; Kingiton, Mil!s; Holland, 

dmonftone ; Holland, M‘Kialay } Ann 

and Elifabeth, Blackwa'l; Rodney, Har- 

dy—loft ; Nancy, Moulies, loft her ftern. 
NOVEMBER te. 

Th's day, at Serjeant’s-inn-hall, eleven 
of the judges confulted upon the cafe re- 
ferved at the Old Bailey in September fe/- 
fion lait, refpe&ting the indiSvnent againk 
Renwick Williams, commonly ¢alled the 
Moniter.— See page 44. 

The queftions were, firft, Whether his 
having an intentioh to cut the perfon of 
Mifs Porter, and in carrying that intention 
into execution, cutting the garments of 
that lady, is an offence within the ftatute 
of 6 Geo. I. c. 23. f. 18. 0n which he 
was conviéted ; the jury having in their 
verdi&t found, that in cutting hér perfon he 
had thereby an intention to cut her garments? 
Secon!!y, Whether the ftatute be'ng in 
the conjumi.e, ¢ That if any perion fhall 
aflauit another with an intent to cut the 
garment of {uch perfon, and fhall cut the 
garment of {uch perfon, thea the — 
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fhall be guilty of felony ;” and the indi&- 
ment in ftating the intention not having 
conneéted it with the aé&t, by inferting the 
words that he ‘ then and there’ did cut 
her garmest, could be fupported in point 
of form ? 

Nine of the elevent judges were of opi- 
nion that the offence, notwithftanding the 
finding of the jury, was not within the 
ftatute, and that the indiétment was bad in 

mt of form. This determination de- 
clates the offence to be only a mifde- 
meanour. 

NoveEMBER 13. 

The London Gazette of this evening 
contains his majefty’s order in council, re- 
voking the proclamation of the-7th of May 
lat, for giving bounties to feamen and 

landmen entering into his majefty’s fervice. 
: NOVEMBER 20. 

This morning, Edward Lowe and Wil- 
liam Jobbins, the two incendiaries, were 
executed oppofite Mr. Gilding’s houfe in 
Alderfgate-ftreet. They confeffed the fact 
for which they fuffered.— See page 264. 

NOVEMBER 23. 

A fhort time previous to the termination 
of Mr. Pickett’s mayoralty, he was met 
by the guard going on duty at the Bank, 
and obliged to give way ; upon which he 
demanded from the ctticer, by what au- 
thority he entered the city of London in 
military array; the reply was, by order of 
his commanding officer, whom he named; 
upon which Mr. Pickett made the proper 
application to the colonel, and was by him 
reterred to the fecretary at war, who itated, 
that his direétions were received from the 
fecretary of ftate for the home department ; 
an immediate interview took place between 
Mr. Grenville aud Mr. Pickett on the fub- 
jest, in which the latter gentleman fully 
ftated, that the entry of trcops within the ju- 
ridi€tion of the lord-mayor was highly re- 
pugnant to the chartered rights of the city 
of London; and that the Bank was in his 
opinion in perfect fecurity without their in- 
troduction. 

Mr. fecretary Grenville reverted to the 
danger the Bank was in during the riots in 
June 1730; and obferved, that although 
all caule of alarm might now be entirely 
done away, yet it was neceflary for public 
credit, that the Bank fhould be deemed to 
be in the moft perfeét ttate of fecurity by 
the numberlefs foreigners whe hold pro- 
perty to an immenfe amount in the British 
funds; he further hinted, that if the mea- 
fure was pofitively infitted on, his majefty’s 
minifters would, in all probability, adviie 
and exert their influcnce withthe directors, 
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to remove the Bank to Somerfet-place; 
upon which the matter was finally dropped, 
NOVEMBER 24, 

Francis Fonton, for forgery (See page 
163) Thomas Tyler, for forgery; and 
Edward Ivory, James Smith, and James 
Rowyer, for coining (See page 265) were 
executed in the Old Bailey. Their beha- 
viour was fuitable to their unhappy fitua- 
tion. 

NOVEMBER 25. 

Yefterday, the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, went to James's 
with the following addrefs : 


To the King’s Moft Excellent Majefty. 


The humble Addrefs of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City 
of London, in Common Council aflem- 
bled. 


Mott gracious fovereign,* 


We your majefty’s dutiful and loyal fub- 
jeéts, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, in common 
council affembled, approach your majefty 
with hearts full of gratitude, upon the 
— profpe&t of a continuance of efta- 
blifhed peace by the convention with vic 

Deeply affected with the injuries fultain- 
ed by our fellow-fubjests from that nation, 
we concurred in the general fentiifents of 
the whole kingdom, expreficd by the two 
houfts of parliament, on receiving your 
majefty’s mott gracious meffage in the laft 
feflion ; and we beheld with confidence the 
vigorous meafties which were adopted to 
gain full fatisfadtion for the injuries done, 
and to maintain the honour and dignity of 
the Britith empire ; to which meafuies and 
to your majefty’s paternal regard for the 
interefts of your people, next to Divine 
Prov dence, we thanktully afcribe the hap- 
py iffue of the late difagreements. 

Your majeiiy’s faithful citizens of Lon- 
don are too well convinced of the falutary 
confequences of continued peace, to delay 
their congratulations upon the reconcilia- 
tion with Spain ; for, notwithflanding they 
have ever manifefted their readinefs to bear 
a proportion of burthens created by the pro- 
fecuiion of a juft war, they cannot but 
moft ardently rejoice at the termination of 
pending hoftilities, at a time when the re- 
dudttou of the naticnal debt is an object of 
importance to your people. E 

Deign, fire, to accept our matt cordial 
withes, that your majetty’s reign may long 
continue in peace and projperity over @ 
grateful and aifeStionate peo, ie. . 
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Hig Majefty’s moft gracious Anfwer to the 
above Addvels. 

«I receive with great pleafure the dutiful 
and Joyal addrefs of the city of London ; 
the proteétion of the navigation and com- 
merce of my fubjects is a principal object 
of my attention; and I am confident that 
I may always expeét their unanimous “o 
port infuch m:afures as my be neceffary for 
that purpofe. It affords me the higheft fa- 
tisfaction to reflect, that on the prefent oc- 
cafion, this obieét has been obtained with- 
out difturbing the public tranquillity, which 
is produétive of fueh great and increafing 
advantages to my pecple.’ 

His maieity conferred the honour of 
knighthood on John William Rofe, efq. 
the recorder, and on Richard Carr Glyn, 
efq. one of the theriffs. 

NOVEMBER 26. 

Yetterday, his majelty went to the houf 
of lords, and the commons being {ent for, 
the lord chancellor fignified his majefty’s 
pieafure, that they fhould return to choofe 
their fpeaker, and prefent him for approba- 
tion the next day. Accordingly the come 
mons unanimoufly rechofe Mr. Adding- 
ton. Andthisday, his majefty delivered 
the following moft gracious fpeech to both 
houfes of parliament : 

* My lords, and gentlemen, 

€It isa great fatisfaction to me to inform 
you, that the differences which had arifen 
between me and the court of Spain, have 
happily been brought to an amicable ter- 
mination. 

‘I have ordered copies of the declara- 
tions exchanged between my ambaffador 
and the minifer of the Catholic king, 
and of the Convention which has fince 
been concluded, to be Iaid before you. 

6 The objects which T have propoftd to 
myfelf in the whole of this tranfaétion, have 
been to obtain a fuitable reparation for the 
a&t of violence committed at Noo:ka, and 
to remove the grounds of fimilar difputes 
in future, as well as to fecure to my fub- 
jects, the exercife of their navigation, com- 
merce, and fitheries, in thofe parts of the 
world which were the fubject of difcuilion. 

‘The zeal and public fpirit_ manifeited 
hy all ranks of my fubjects, and the dit 
polition and condust of my allies, had left 
me no room to doubt of the moit vigo: ous 
md cffzétual fupport ; bur no event could 
have atfurded me f much f.tisiaQion as the 
attamment of the objects which I had in 
view, without any actual interruption of 
the bleflings of peace. 

“Since th: lait feffion of parliament, a 
foundation has been laid for a pauifcatioa 
between Auitria and the Porte, and I am 
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now ars pa my mediation, in conjunc- 
tion with my allies, for the purpofe of ne- 
gotiating a definitive treaty between thofe 
powers, and of endeavouring to put an 
end to the diffentions in the Netherlands, 
in whofe fituation I am neceffarily con- 
cerned, from confiderations of national in- 
tereit, as well as from the engagements of 
treaties. 

‘A feparate peace has taken place be- 
tween Ruffia and Sweden; but the war 
between the former of thofe powers and 
the Porte, ftill continues. The prin- 
ciples on which I have hitherto aéted, 
will make me always defirous of employ- 
ing the weight and influence of this coun- 
try in contributing to the reitoration of ge- 
neral tranquillity. 

* Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

* I have ordered the accounts of the ex- 
pences of the late armaments, and the efti- 
mates for the enfuing year, wo be laid be- 
fore you. : 

* Painful as it is to me at all times to fee 
any increafe of the public burthens, T am 
perfuaded you will agree with me in think- 
ing, that the extent of our preparations was 
diétated by a due regard to the exifting cir- 
cumftances ; and that you will refle& with 
pleafure on fo firiking a proof of the ad- 
vantages derived from the liberal fupplies 
S amang fince the laft peace, for the naval 

ervice. Irely on your zeal and public 


= to make due provifion for defraying 
the charges incurred by this armament, and 
for fupporting the feveral branches of the 
public fervice on fuch a footing as the ge- 
neral fituation of affairs may appear to 


require. You will at the fame time, 
I am perfuaded, thew your determination 
invariably to perfevere in that fyftem, which 
has fo effestually confirmed and maintained 
the public credit of the nation. 

‘ My lords, and gentlemen, 

* You will have obferved with concern 
the interruption which has taken place in the 
tranquillity of our Indian poffeflicns, in 
confquence of the unprovoked attack on 
an ally of the Britifh nation. The refpe&- 
able itate, however, of the forces, under the 
diveion of the government there, and the 
confidence in the Britifh name, which the 
fyttem prefcribed by parliament has efla- 
biifhed among the native powers in India, 
aftord the moft favourable profpect of bring- 
ing the conteit to a fpeedy and fuccefsful 
conclution. 

‘I think it neceffary particularly to call 
your attention to the itaie of the province of 
Quebec, and to :ecommend it to you to 
coniider of fuch regulations for its govern- 
ment a5 the prefut gusumitances and con- 

wuen 
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dition of the province may appear to re- 
uire. 

«I am fatisfied that [{ thall on every 
occafion receive the fulleft proofs of your 
zealous and affeftionate attachment, which 
cannot but afford me peculiar fatisfaétion 
after fo recent an opportunity of colleét- 
ing the immediate fenfe of my people. 

€ You may. be affured that F fire no- 
thing fo much on my part as to cultivate an 
entire harmony and confidence between me 
and my parliament, for the purpofe of pre- 
ferving and tran{mitting to pofterity the in- 
valuable bleffings of our free and excellent 
conftitution ; and of concurring with you in 
every meafure which can maintain the 
advantages of our prefent fituation, and 
promote and augment the profperity and 
happinefs of my faithful fubjeéts.” 

BIRTHS. 
L ADY of fir Henry Dathwood, bart. 
a daughter. } 

Lady of James Bland Burges, efq. M. P. 

a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
"Tomas Bligh, efq. nephew of the late 
general Bligh, to lady Theodofia 
Bligh, fifter to the earl of Darnley. 

Lieutenant colonel Couflmaker, to the 
hon. mifs Southwell, fifter to lord Clif- 
ford. 

William Elmhirft of Ouzlethwaite, near 
Barnfley, in Yorkfhire, efq. to mifs Elm- 
hirit, of Stixwood, in Lincolnthie. 

DEATHS. 
HO’: James Browne, late prime ferjeant 
of Ireland, uncle to the earl of Alta- 
mont. 

Mr. John Edwin, the celebrated come- 

n. 

Lord James Manners, great great uncle 
to the duke of Rutland. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob, bart. 

John Thornton, efg. of Clapham, fa- 
ther to the members for Southwark, Col- 
chefter, and Hull. 

Licutenant-general John Douglas, col. 
of the sth regiment of dragoon guards. 

Thomas Lobb Chute, efq. of ihe Vine, 
Hants, father of William Chute, efq. 
M. P. for that county. 

Sir Thomas Edwards, bart. 

Hon. William Fellowes Wallop, 
youngeft fon of the earl of Portfinouth. 

PROMOTIONS. 
Enry Digby, tord Digby—Earl of 
Digby and vifcount Colefhill. 

Algernon Percy, lord Lovaine—Earl of 
Beverley. 

William Ha!l Gage, lord Gage— Baron 
Gage of High Meadow, Gloucflerhhire, 
remainder to his nephew Licary Gage, ef. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 
OCTOBER 30. 
Ames Futcher, of Salifbury, in Wilt- 
J fhire, mercer. 
Benjamin Wennant, of the Hay-market, 
watch- maker. 
Thomas Moore, of Kington Blunt, in 
the parifh of Afon, in Oxfordfhire, carrier. 
Allen Fretwell, of High Holborn, in 
Middlefex, upholiterer. 
John Anderfon, of Hoxton, mariner. 
4 John Watfon, of Fleet-market, linen- 
raper. 
William Lendon, of Cranborn-ftreet, 
Leicefter-fields, haberdafher. 
NOVEMBER 2. 
Henry Wichells, of Lothbury, London, 
grocer. 
Ralph Wewitzer, of Wells-ftreet, in 
Goodman’s-fields, dealer. 
Maria Johnfon, of Jermyn-fireet, St. 
James’s, milliner. 
Trevor Nicholas, of Chepitow, in Mon- 
mouthfhire, block-maker. 
William Simpfon, of Newark upon 
Trent, in Nottinghamfhire, mercer. 
John Greenway, of All Saints, Wor- 
celter, coal-merchant. 
Jomes Fynmore, of Sherborne, in Dore 
fetfhire, linen-draper. 
Andrew Hardlow, of Southampton, 
breeches-maker. 
NOVEMBER 6. 
Edmund Hillier, of Piccadilly, per- 
fumer. 
John Minchin and John Leadam, of St. 
Swithin’s-lane, hardwaremen and partners. 
John Baverftock, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, chinaman. 
James Clapp, of White Lion-ftreet, St. 
James, Clerkenwell, carpenter. 
Anthony Garforth, of Hartlington, 
Burnfall, in Youkthire, buicher. 
Elias Gibfon, of Liverpool, builder. 
William Grimfitch, of Liverpool, 
black{mith. 
Jonathan Cope, of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, fhoemaker. 
John Whitebread, of South Bekington, 
in Eilex, wheelwright. 
Edward Webb, of Birmingham, linen- 
draper. 
William Lynes, of Coventry, filkman. 
John Hughes, of Coventry-fleeet, Weit- 
miniter, haberdather. 
John Cook, of Duke-ftreet, Portland- 
place, wine-merchant. 
Lewis Pfancock, of Jermyn-ftreet, St. 
James's, Weitminfter, taylor, 
NOVEMBER 9. 
Samucl Nelme, of St, john’s fquare, 
vintners 
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Hill Callicot the younger, of Briftol, 
foap-maker. 

William Payne, of Kingfwinford, in 
Staffordihife, grocer. 

James Murphy, of Liverpool, mariner. 

Andiew M‘Cullock, of Great May’s- 
buildings, St. Martin’s-lane, Weftminfter, 
victualler. 

William Page, of the New Road, St. 
George, Middlefex, brewer. 

Joteph Trone, of Amerfham, in Bucks, 
linen-draper. 

William Bull, of Whitchurch, in Buck- 
inghamfhire, carrier. 


NOVEMBER 13. 

George Welch, of St. Giles in the Fields, 
wine- merchant. 

Thomas Waldron, of Catherine-itreet, 
Strand, upholfterer. 

John Richardfon and Sylvefter Hill, of 
the Strand, linen-drapers. 

John Cole, of Watford, Hertfordhhire, 
taylor. 

John Dudgeon, of Drury-lane, baker. 

Henry Roberts, of Black-fryars-road, 
Surry, nurferyman. 

John Cock, otherwife Cocks, of New 
Bond-ftreet, St. George, Hanover-fquare, 
confectioner. 

Edward Snelfon, of Oxford-ftreet, ha- 
berdahher. 

Robert Little, of Southwell, in Notting- 
ham, mercer. 

Ifaac Watfon, of Whitchurch, Hereford, 
dealer. 

John Brennan, of Manchefter, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

William Meredith, of Shadwell, mer- 
chant. 


NOVEMBER 16. 

James Carruthers, of Milk-itreet, Cheap- 
fide, wholefale mercer. 

Jonathan Banks and James Hufon, of 
Great Rutland-ftreet, Oxford-road, glafs 
and Staffordfhire warehoufemen. 

Thomas Crockatt, of St. John, Wap- 
ping, dealer. 

John Hammerton, of Little Shire-lane, 
St. Clement Danes, wine-merchant. 

William Heelis the younger, of Great 
Bolton, Lancafhire, fultian-manufa@urer. 

George Bottle, of Bath, dealer. 

Benjamin Willis, of Sheffield, in York- 
fhire, fhagreen cafe-maker. 

Reuben Buckner, of Rumfty Infra, in 
Hants, linen-draper. 

Jofeph Burr, of Oxford-flrcet, horfe- 
dcaler. 

William Bower, of Manchefter, grocer. 

Jofiph Hole, of the Borough of souih- 
wark, man’s mercers 





Thomas Thompfon, of Blackman-ftreet; 

in the Borough, baker. 
NOVEMBER 20. 

Thomas Silk, of $t. Alphage, London 
Wall, plaifterer. 

William Lee the younger, of Charing- 
crofs, dealer. 

John Graham and William Hornby, of 
the Chefterfield Eaft Indiaman, merchants. 

Alexander Davidfon and Bedford Wood- 
ham, of Mermaid-court, Southwark, foap- 
makers. 

Thomas Croggan, of Penryn, Cumber- 
land, linen-draper. 

John Atkins, of Birmingham, plater. 

James Trimnell, of Bath, malfter. 

Benjamin Robertfon, of Birmingham, 
factor. 

John Moore, of the Wath Way, Lam- 
beth, dealer. 

Caleb Tripafs, of Mile-end, woariner. 

John Main, of Charles-ttreet, Covent- 
garden, taylor. 

Alexander Clark, of Stanhope-ftreet, 
Clare-market, woollen-draper. 

Thomas Row, of Newcafile-upon- 
Tyne, thip-owner. 

Benjamin Read, of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, callenderer, 

William Lees, of King- ftreet, Cheap- 
fide, dealer. . 

John Warburton, of Liverpool, joiner. 

Heary Wheatley, of North Row, St. 
George, Hanover-{quare, ftable-keeper. 

NovEMBER 23. 

John Jackfon, of Snow-hill, hatter. 

James Cutten, of Long-acre, coach- 
maker. 

Henry Hoyle, of the Foreit of Roffen- 
dale, Lancafhire, dealer. 

Jofhua Reyner, of Manchefter, houfe- 
builder. 

John Daniel the younger, of Manchefter, 
fuftian-manufaéturer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

*T Homas’ Medical Advice tp the Inha- 
bitants of Warm Climates, 8vo. 7s. 

Kyd's Treatife onthe Law of Bills and 
Notes, 8vo. 43s. 6d. fewed. 

Richardfon’s Chemical Principles of the 
Metallic Arts, 8vo. 7s. 

Turnbull's Hittory of an Extra Uterine 
Geftation, 4to. 12s. boards. 

Malhain’s Navigation made eafy, 12m, 


Ss 
’ Boxdclorque’s Syftem of Midwifery, 
by Heath, 3 vol. 8vo. rl. 4s. 

Monro’s Ellay on Various .Subjects, 
8vo. 6s. ; 

Medical Communications, yo!l.2, 7% 


boards, 
Broomes 

















Broome’s Elucidation of the Impéach- 
ment of Haftings, 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Elements of Morality, vol. 1, 1210. 
3s. fewed. 

Leffep’s Travels in Kamtfchatka, 2 vol, 
Svo. 12S. 

Chalmers’ Colleétion of Treaties, 2 vol. 
8vo. 175. 

Roufleau’s Confeffions, Part IT, 3 vol. 
12mo, 125. 

Smith’s Original Mifcellaneous Poems, 
r2Mo. 4S. 

Wilkinfon’s Memoirs of his own Life, 
4.vol. amo. 16s. 

Hervey’s Works, 9 vol. fmall $vo. 11. 
16s. 

Street’s Literal Verfion of the Pfalms, 
with Notes, 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Hoyle’s Dictionary of Mufic, 3s. 

Meares’ Voyages from China to North 
America, 1788 and 1789, qto. 2l, 

Hittory of the Baftile, 8vo. 7s. 

German Hoel, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philofo- 
phical Society of Manchetter, vol. 3, 7s. 
boards. 

Abridgement of Fortlock and Dixon's 
Voyage, 8vo. 7s. 

Berkenhout’s Letters to his Son at the 
Univerfity, 8vo. 6s. 

Sketches relating to the Hiftory, Reli- 
gion, &c. of the Hindoos, 8vo. 7s. 

William{on’s Defence of the Church of 
England againit Berington and Milner, 1s. 

William’ (Helen Maria) Letters from 
France in 1790, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Taplin’s Farriery, vol. 2, 6s. boards. 

Maple Vale, or Hiftory of Mifs Sedley, 
3 vol. ros. 6d. 

Orphan Marion, or Parent Rewarded, 
2 vol. 6s. 

Seven Prophetical Periods, 4to. 8s. 
boards. 

Comings’ Sermons, 2 vol. 8vo, 14s. 

Shak{peare’s Plays and Poems, by Ma- 
lone, 11 vol. fimall 8vo. ql. 33. 

Georgina Harcourt, 2 vol. 6s. 

Tidd’s Praétice of the King’s Bench, 
SvO. 5s. 

Laurentia, 2 -vol. 7s. 

Cook{ey’s Life of Somers, 410. 10s 6d. 
boards, 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 


From Nov. 8, to Nov. 13, 1790. 


By the Standard WiNCHESTER Bubhel ° 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans 
5. das d. s. d. se d, s. a, 


| | 


| 
London $ 73 32 92 4/3 © 


COUNTIES INLAND, 
































Middlefex 5 o——|2 102 43 @ 
Surry 5 1013 4/2 112 3/4 8 
Hertford 5 33 3]2 102 43 a8 
Bedford § 10/3 7/2 8i2 2i3 7 
Cambridge § 1/3 3/2 71 1113 0 
Huntingdon 5 W—l)2 92 3 3 
Northampton 6 2/3 9/3 1/2 3/3 7 
Rutland 5 7 3 3/2 213 3 
Leicefter § 113 913 62 3/4 4 
Nottingham 5 94 213 62 64 o 
Derby 6 I1\——|3 9/2 7/14 4 
Stafford 6 4—13 7/2 1/4 1% 
Salop 6 14 7/3 52 4/4 to 
Hereford 6 I——/3 32 414 © 
Worcefter 6 63 913 si2 rl4 2 
Warwick 6 o9——I3 6/2 104 x 
Gloucefter 6 4\—|2 12 3/4 2 
Wilts 6 3\——|3 O12 Sig 5 
Berks 6 O\—|z 82 513 3 
Oxford 6 4;—|2 102 7/3 Io 
Bucks 5 8i——'2 gi2 213 6 
COUNTIES upon the COAST, 
Effex 5 4/——!l2 rol2 2/3 4 
Suffolk 5 2/3 oj@ Siz aja g 
Norfolk § 3/2 112 7/2 1/2 9 
Lincoln 5 4/3 5\2 10/1 1113 5 
York 5 11/¢ 1/3 a2 213 aK 
Durham § 64 O38 TT 13}— 
Northumb. 5 §\3 102 1112 2/4 © 
Cumberland —_| — —/|— 
Weftmoreland 6 9/5 63 1/2 O|— 
Lancafhire 6 4)\—'3 4:2 514 3 
Chethire 6 8——3 62 4I— 
Monmouth , 10—/2 11 4— 
Somerfet 6 3——'3 12 Of 5§ 
Devon 5 11——|2 ror 7/3 8 
Cornwall 5 5—2 91 W— 
Dorfet 6 o——'2 gti 104 4 
Hampfhire g.11;——2 92 1|— 
Suffex 5 Tim 2 112 23 ~«*F 
Kent 5 gl——|z 102 52 Io 


Peck Loaf 2s. 7d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


S. M’s Political Fable has great Merit, but comes too late, asthe difarming of our 
Fleet has a@ually commenced. 
Crito’s Elegy is a very bumble Imitation. aati 

Pollio fbould recolle& that Indecency is no Charadierifiic of genuine Wit, Nothing 
of the Kind be bas fent can be admitted into the Univerfal Magazine, 
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